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THE EX-CROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA REQUESTED TO LEAVE ENGLAND: PRINCE CAROL (RIGHT) WITH HIS HOST, 


M. JONESCU, AND A PET PARROT, 


It was reported on May 8 that Prince Carol of Rumania had been requested by 
the Home Office to leave England, and had been given “reasonable time’ to 
make his arrangements. It was stated that on May 5 the Foreign Office had 
prevented the departure from Croydop Aerodrome of two aircraft chartered for a 
flight to Rumania, in view of the discovery that they were intended to carry political 
propagandist literature, apparently in support of the Prince's revived claim to the 


| 


AT SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY. 


Rumanian throne, his rights to which he has more than once renounced. A 
Statement of the British Government's attitude in the matter was made in the 
House of Commons on May 8 by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary. 
Prince Carol arrived in England on April 28, and stayed at Oakhurst Court, South 
Godstone, Surrey, as the guest of M. and Mme. Jonescu. M. Jonescu is a relative 
of the late M. Take Jonescu, formerly Premier of Rumania, who died in 1922. 
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HE work of Mary Webb had an aspect distinct 
from all the debate about it merely as a case 

of something first neglected because it was not 
advertised and then advertised because it was neg- 
lected. I am not claiming to be one of the discoverers : 
nor am I even one of those who hastened to discover 
the thing after it had been discovered. I only 
read one of the writer’s books, ‘‘ Precious 


By G. K, CHESTERTON. 

all the light is shining on things and not through 
them. It is all the difference between the gaiety 
of an old pagan painting or mosaic and the burning 
clarity of a medieval window. And we do sometimes 
feel, in mere poverty, as in medieval austerity, that 
things may be bright by being transparent and trans- 


within the tree, making it truly a tree of life; ora 
special providence even in a falling thunderbolt. 
And if he thought that truth lay at the bottom of 
the well, I think it was commonly in the form of a 
corpse. At any rate, it was not in the form of a 
goddess or a nymph of the spring. He did not 

specially feel that a positive life, still less that a 





Bane,’’ and that struck me as strangely and 
very individually beautiful; but I thought it 
unique in every sense of the word, and never 
even knew if the writer’s name were known, or 
it she had written anything else. But the book 
left a very strong impression on my mind, and 
especially in one respect. It is very vivid, and 
at the same time very indescribable. Perhaps 
the hint is in the word “‘precious”’ in ‘‘ Precious 
Bane.’’ Not that Mrs. Webb was in the least 
precious, in the priggish sense. I mean in the 
sense of things of price: a richness in things 
commonly connected with bareness and poverty. 
Something of what is spoken of as the gorgeous 
East rested, like the transparent colours of a 
rainbow, upon a landscape very typical of the 
West. Perhaps we sometimes forget, when we 
talk of Orient pearls and gold, that the sunset 
can be rich as well as the sunrise. 


The romance described rustics in an age 
when they were even ruder than they were in 
the tales of Hardy or the poems of Housman. 
Nor was there the smallest attempt to idealise 
the life in the sense of suiting it to the rather 
low ideal of modern sentiment and comfort. 
The country was not turned into an Arcadia 
even of the really natural grace of Virgil or 
Theocritus ; still less are the peasants turned 
into stage peasants or the shepherdess to a 
china shepherdess. The thing I mean by riches 
is something more subtle even than happiness. 
These peasants live a hard life; they probably, 
on occasion, live a hungry life ; they are quite 
capable in some circumstances of living a gross 
or ferocious life. But they do, in a very deep 








joyful life, was irradiating outwards through 
these things. He did not think that they 
meant somethiry;; he only thought that he 
meant something in saying that they meant 
nothing. The whole irony of his meaning is 
in that unmeaning world. 


Now, Mary Webb and her peasants live in a 
very meaning world. Life, quite apart from the 
proportions of its sadness or gladness, is stuffed 
with significance. There is the silent pressure 
of a second sense in things; and a sort of halo 
round every object, whether of horror or tender- 
ness. Thunder-storms are more than thunder- 
storms, and trees are more than trees, and the 
well is deeper than any man has known. This 
is expressed, merely externally, in a tangle of 
associations and traditions about all sorts of 
things ; so that candles or cabbages or common 
objects of the kitchen may have dark properties 
or potentialities. But it is the expression of a 
sense of fullness, as in the rain-cloud or even the 
thunder-cloud ; and a richness not only in the 
soil, but in the dark subsoil of existence. And 
I think this atmosphere is true, touching simple 
people, and all those that are near to the earth 
Stupid people, hopelessly, hideously stupid 
people, generally call it superstition. 


I mean that the more grimly realistic school 
is not wrong in being realistic, certainly not 
wrong in being tragic, but it is wrong, touching 
humanity of this type, in not being mystic. 
Common country folk like Tess or Jude the 
Obscure might well have been hurt as much as 
they were hurt, and cried out when they were 
hurt in a human fashion, and died when they 








sense, live a full life. And that is where the 
very atmosphere of the book differs from that 
of Hardy or of many striking and valuable 
books upon the same theme ; books that have, 
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were hurt too much, in the manner of. all 
tragedy. But they would not have seen them- 
selves in such hard and naked outline as the 
pessimistic novelist sees them. The whole thing 
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indeed, found grandeur, and even beauty, in wih — page ge Mie pape iceliegd yng yg Rivne pape would have been at once enriched and confused bia 
such a primitive existence, but have found only portrait-painter, and for romantic pictures chosen from literature and legend, such by the mystical traditions of mankind ; by the 

the beauty of bare rocks or the grandeur of the as “Evangeline,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” - of Arthur,” “The remains of religion, by the hints of superstition, 

desert The atmosphere of such books is that Redemption of Tannhiuser,” ‘ Yseult,” “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and by the mystery of death which cuts both ways, 

of stoicism, if not of pessimism. The atmo- “Daughters of Eve.” In this year’s Royal Academy he is represented by three like the two-edged sword of the angel. They 
sphere of this book is that of mysticism ; and particularly fine examples of his work in portraiture. One is a painting of would have felt desperate, but they would not 
we feel that the rustics themselves are not only Mrs. Frank S. Pershouse, reproduced on page 853 of this number. The other have felt insignificant; they would have felt 
the mysteries, but also the mystics. It is in- two are portraits of Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., Chairman of Inveresk and significant. That is the quality that clings to 

° . Associated Companies, and of Mrs. William Harrison, his wife, presented to them ; sa 





adequate to say, by one of those critical phrases 
which become only too quickly cant phrases, 
that the story is full of colour. The stories of Sir F 
Thomas Hardy, for instance, are undoubtedly 

full of colour. Men have used the metaphors of cloud 
and darkness in talking, whether justly or unjustly, of 
his metaphysical and moral ideas. But, whatever may 
be true of his ideas, this is cer- 

tainly not true of his imagery. 


by Mr. Harrison’s fellow-Directors. 


parent by being thin. If Hardy made a tragedy out 
of a tree and a well and a thunderstorm, he wanted 
to turn the strong sunlight on to the scene almost 


As noted in our issue of April 14, where we 
reproduced them, the presentation was made at a dinner at the Savoy, which 
rank Dicksee attended. On May 5 he presided at the Academy Banquet. 


my memory out of that remarkable story, which 
I read so long ago—the story called ‘‘ Precious 
Bane.’ And it is connected with another 
quality in it, a quality very rare in recent 
literature ; something which I can only call the note of 
nobility. Here again there is something even in the 
title that suggests the truth. A precious thing does 
not merely mean a sumptuous 
thing, in the sense of something 





The pictures that remain in my 
own memory, and I imagine in 
most other memories, of a first 
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connected with gross luxury and 
wealth. <A precious thing means 
something that iS bought with a 


reading of the Wessex Tales, are T has been brought to our notice that a certain individual has been seeking to obtain price ; and in this case there is 
rather specially picked out in I money from several Firms in the United States of America on the ground that he present the whole of that idea of 
strong sunlight. Nothing could represents ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” and that he has been authorised the ancient price of sacrifice. 
be clearer than the outlines or by that paper to insert portraits and articles dealing with these American Firms, with Thata bane can be precious is 


brighter than the hues of some of 


those bright and cruel comedies for cash in advance. 


of love and hate, along the white the policy of a 
roads or on the great green hills. 
If his characters were indeed only 
puppets of destiny, they were 
often very gaily dressed puppets. of reference, we 


There is no lack of light, if it be are, 





sometimes as deadly as light- 


purpose should be discredited. 


a view to a certain number of copies containing such portraits and articles being purchased 
We may state that any such arrangement is entirely contrary to 
paper of the high standing of ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
All persons claiming to represent ‘“‘*THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" for this 
Herewith we give warning that no one should be accepted 
as acting for “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” who does not possess the fullest 
credentials signed by the Managing Director or the Editor-in-Chief. 


For the purposes 
may state that the names of the Managing Director and Editor-in-Chief 
respectively —G. J. MADDICK and BRUCE S. INGRAM. 


not a fashionable doctrine just 
now. Nor do I propose to de 
bate its moral implications in 
this passing literary note. But 
it is certain that, wherever that 
conception is present in litera- 
ture, there is made possible a 
poetic height and the breathing 








ning; and, though he insisted 

too much that there is no rose 

without a thorn, he never failed to give very rich 
tints to the roses. 


But there is in Hardy’s work, as in all work really 
belonging to a pagan world, this character: that 


like a theatrical limelight. He wanted the daylight 
to explore the well; we might almost say that he 
wanted the daylight to shine on and show up the 
darkness. But he did not mean, at any rate not 
as the mystics can mean, that there was a mystery 


of a spiritual air that are never 
known where it is neglected ; 
that even in the world of what 
is purely artistic, that degree of dignity is only attain- 
able through something moral; and that, if there be 
indeed any art critics who care only for art, they 
would do well to keep martyrdom in the world, if 
only by making other people the martyrs 
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‘PRINCESS PAT’ AS PAINTER OF UNDER-SEA LIFE 
AND CINGALESE SCENES : 































































PICTURES FROM HER FIRST EXHIBITION. 
REPRODUCTIONS BY COURTESY OF THE GouPiL GALLERY, REGENT STREET, AT WHICH THE 
Exuisition 1s Betnc HELp. 
ne 
OF SKETCHES MADE WHILE IN A ROWING-BOAT AT THE BERMUDAS: @ 
“ANGEL FISH’’; BY LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY. za 
Z 
Z 
Z BY LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY: ‘AT MOUNT LAVINIA, CEYLON ’'—A PICTURE S a] 
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“A VILLAGE SCENE, CEYLON"’: AN EXAMPLE OF THE PAINTINGS 3 
LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY IS EXHIBITING AT HER FIRST PUBLIC SHOW, H 

q AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 
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vision rarely includes any considerable stretch of sky. . .. The usual professional 
or amateur globe-trotting artist is content to record ‘ picturesque corners’ 
and local episodes. Lady Patricia's pictures bear no relation to sketches 
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‘“KANDYAN LANDSCAPE, CEYLON"': AN ENLARGEMENT OP: AN EXPERIENCE SET DOWN ~@ of this kind. They are elaborate pictorial arrangements by an artist, long 
IN PAINT. % resident in the regions, and stimulated by forms and colours to seek to 

ae capture and record their appeal to her; they are not travel jottings, but 
Page “ pictures evolved from perception and memory; and they are attacks in 
many caseg on problems presenting pictorial difficulties which most pro- 
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The Lady Patricia Ramsay, who, it need hardly be pointed out, is the charming fessional artists would hesitate to undertake. . .. The art of Lady Patricia 
‘* Princess Pat,’’ daughter of the Duke of Connaught, has an exhibition of her paintings | Ramsay, judged by her best works, is . . . characteristic of the times. 
and drawings at the Goupil Gallery. The collection will arouse much interest, not only | We see produced around us thousands of pictures which result from an 
because of the personality of the artist, but for their own merits. As Mr. R. H. Wilenski | empty mind, a mechanical eye, and a hand trained to copy the momentary 
has it in that excellent art magazine, ‘‘ Apollo,’’ this month: ‘* Lady Patricia has lived | lights and shades on individual objects and make them thereby ‘stand out’ 
in the Bermudas and in Ceylon. She has observed with avidity the wealth of new forms | from the canvas or the paper. But the art which the future. will consider 
and colours encountered in those regions, and she has had the courage to set down the most characteristic of our day is art where the artist's hand is nothing but 


observed the fantastic fish and flora beneath the surface of the coral sea; and on the main- artist because her hand is thus inspired, and she must be accounted an 
land she observed the yellow, orange, amd brown symphonies of luxuriant crotons. In Ceylon artist of distinction because her works reveal a courageous, original, and 


enlargements of her experience in paint. In Bermuda she sat in a rowing-boat and | the servant of his individual mind. Lady Patricia Ramsay is a modern 
| 
she reacted to a mountainous country so rich in fantastic trees and blossoms that the line of | observant mind.” 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP- BOOK : 
NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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A GERMAN ‘“STUNT'' AIRMAN INVITED TO 



























































































































































ENGLAND To DEMONSTRATE “ FORWARD A NEW SPORT FROM AUSTRALIA: DIRT-TRACK MOTOR- 
LOOPING '': HERR FIESELER. CYCLE RACING AT GREENFORD—TAKING A CORNER. 
Herr Gerhard Fieseler, described as the leading “stunt” Australian motor -cycle racers recently arrived in London, and on May 3 A BABY ORANG-UTAN BEING TAUGHT TO FIND ITS FEET | 
aitman of Germany, is coming to England after Whit- took part in races on dirt tracks at Stamford Bridge, Greenford, and AFTER A VOYAGE: ONE OF A GREAT CARGO OF WILD 
suntide, it is reported, to demonstrate to the Royal Air Loughton. Our photograph shows Mr. A. Angell passing Mr. E. Thomas CREATURES FROM SUMATRA e 
Force a new manceuvre for aerial fighting, calied “ forward —in a handicap for motor-cycles with sidecars at Greenford. The passenger This li a ‘ tt ere 
looping.” Before a —e Ps a arranged > visit —_ jeans out to preserve the balance when per All wear “ crash ” helmets Va hich Unoekes pe hag pr edna ho acs Sbload Bot 
5 hol h i id ; i i ili : ” i . % ; signed 
a, Se ee ee eee ee ee eee and tron leg-querds. The races provide a thrilling spectacie to Mr. G. B. Chapman, of Tottenham Court Road, and bound for various 
'—— destinations, here and abroad. Some may go to the “ Zoo.” 
| 
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EARTHQUAKE HAVOC ILLUSTRATED FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW: A REMARKABLE AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF CORINTH NEW YORK’S GREAT WELCOME TO ATLANTIC FLIERS : 
AFTER THE DISASTER. THE ‘“‘BREMEN’S"’ CREW “STORMED” BY CONFETTI. 
s h f the fi -to- Atlantic flight— t. Kohl, 
In our last issue we gave a number of photographs, taken on the ground, showing the havoc caused at Corinth by the recent an = , —* et Dee Veer. Kael. 
earthquakes in Greece. The above illustration affords an unusual view of the city, taken from the air, after the disaster which uous welcome in New York. The photograph shows a ‘‘storm”’ 
wrecked the homes of about 10,000 people. In the photograph the letter A indicates the main square, with of confetti and paper streamers poured on their car in Lower 
a number of tents that were erected as temporary shelters. The letter B marks the position of the Municipal _ Broadway. 
buildings, partly in ruins. The rectangular plan of the streets is also noteworthy. 
— 
Ce 
——— 
SE ae. 
vi 
A “FLYING TRAIN’’ IN THE AIR: A GERMAN PROJECT OF A TRANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE A GALLANT RESCUE BY THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS AT MILL HILL AFTER AN bs 
WITH AEROPLANES TOWING GLIDERS. AEROPLANE CRASH: THE FOUR STUDENTS BESIDE THE BURNT WRECKAGE. 
At the Raab-Katzenstein aeroplane works at Cassel, in Germany, tests have lately been made with a “ flying While flying over Mill Hill, near Hendon, recently, Pilot-Officer H. O. Young crashed 
train”’ consisting of several machines connected by long hawsers and ingenious coupling devices. The “* loco- in the grounds of St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary College, and his machine caught fire. 
motive” aeroplane is an ordinary machine with a powerful engine, while the ‘carriages’ are built on the Four young theological students, despite the flames, succeeded, after repeated efforts, in 
glider principle, without engines. They can land independently when the couplings are slipped. The above dragging him out. As seen in our aotaare h (1. to r.) they are—Mr. Van der Viugt 
photograph was taken at the Cassel aerodrome. and Mr. Vercauteren (both Dutch), Herr F. Stoiber (German), and Mr. McGough (Irish). 
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EASTERN CONTRASTS: SIAMESE PAGEANTRY; A CHINO-JAPANESE CLASH. 















































THE TOP-KNOT SHAVING CEREMONY AT A SIAMESE PRINCE’S ‘‘COMING-OF-AGE ’’: PICTURESQUE COSTUME AND SYMBOLS AT A COURT CEREMONIAL IN SIAM: ATTENDANTS 


KING PRACHATIPOK HELPING PRINCE CHIRASAKTI FROM HIS PALANQUIN. WITH POLES SURMOUNTED BY CLUSTERS OF HAMMERED GOLD AND SILVER FLOWERS. 
The left-hand photograph shows (to quote an accompanying note) “* King Prachatipok of Siam | was performed by the King, and conforms to the custom which signifies: the change from youth 
assisting Prince Chirasakti to alight at the special platform in front of the Amarindra Hall (one | to manhood.” In the right-hand illustration are seen poles with clusters of hammered gold and 
of the royal palaces at Bangkok), before the young prince had his ‘top-knot’ shaved. The cutting { silver flowers, used when the oath of allegiance is taken by army officers and high officials. 
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THE CHINESE CITY WHERE FIGHTING RECENTLY BROKE OUT BETWEEN THE SOUTHERN NATIONALIST FORCES AND JAPANESE TROOPS QUARTERED AT THE FOREIGN 
SETTLEMENT, AND 300 JAPANESE CIVILIANS WERE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN MASSACRED: TSINANFU, THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG—A VIEW LOOKING 
NORTH, TAKEN FROM THE TOWER OF THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY CHURCH. 















































IN THE CITY THAT RECENTLY BECAME THE NEW ‘“‘STORM-CENTRE” OF CHINA: A DISTRICT TO WHICH JAPAN SENT REINFORCEMENTS, WHOSE ADVANCE WAS DELAYED 
THE GATE CUT IN THE CITY WALL OF TSINANFU FOR THE USE OF THE BY THE RAILWAY BEING CUT: THE COUNTRY JUST OUTSIDE TSINANFU, SHOWING 


SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. FOOTHILLS OF NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Trouble between the Japanese contingent quartered at Tsinanfu and the large occupying force report of a massacre of some 300 Japanese residents, in parts of the city beyond the foreign 
of southern Chinese Nationalists began on May 3, when some of the Southerners looted Japanese settlement, under circumstances of brutal atrocity. At the momeyt of writing this report has 
property. Fighting soon became general. The small Japanese force were greatly outnumbered, not been officially confirmed. On May 8 came the news that Japan was sending a division of 
and reinforcements were delayed by the cutting of the railway from Tsingtau. The Japanese troops to Shantung. The ‘* Times” correspondent at Peking wrote: * All nationalities are thankful 


troops were said to have lost twelve killed and thirty wounded. More serious still was the i that one Power, in the face of wanton provocation, has at last decided to show its teeth.’ 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN a 
“THE TRIANGLE” OF BURMA: ! 
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A eccssccecesssennanconsnsvecennnne tn Neb URSA nnn ; Abadia enn annie CN SR ws ee see » bt eee eerenrmarnnanmemnensensnten sreeeeeenneseneeenee A vi 
Pe 5. A KACHIN HIGH PRIEST WITH A HEAD-DRESS DECORATED WITH HORNBILL ALA 6. AN OLD SLAVE CARRIED “ PIGGY-BACK’’ ON THE SHOULDERS OF HIS SLAVE- A BY a 

FEATHERS AND WILD BOAR'S TUSKS, AND SWORD ADORNED WITH A_ TIGER’S , M8 MASTER, WHO BROUGHT HIM IN THUS IN THE HOPE OF COMPENSATION FOR HIS K" Ms 
; TOOTH: INVOKING THE NATS TO ACCEPT A SACRIFICE. OV fis RELEASE. &) SANNA 
er cenar ema ocaiaeemecnaacemaamamennaminemmemaamnenmanmmenemmemeeteaeamemarnieemeeneete ANNE - meeownne : se ~ : ANNE 

the 

The final stage of the work of slave-liberation in the district of Upper Burma known as ‘“ the Triangle’’ was recently brought to a successful conclusion, and Pho’ 
the two parties of the expedition under Mr. J. T. Barnard, Deputy Commissioner, Burma Frontier Police, returned to Myitkyina. The total number of slaves burs 
released this year is 1028, and none now remain in ‘‘ the Triangle,’’ but it is thought that the Government will have to exercise strict control to prevent a Re that 
recurrence of slavery. During this last expedition the various columns encountered no opposition, but were received everywhere in a friendly manner. Many | with 
Kachin chiefs came back ‘with Mr. Barnard to Myitkyina, where a Durbar was held by the Commissioner of the Sagaing Division. He warned the chiefs that | oath 
attempts to revert to slave-owning would be visited by severe punishment. He also condemned the frequent feuds that led to murders and burnings, and urged deat 
that disputes should be settled by headmen and elders. It may be recalled that the first slave-rcleasing expedition went in 1926 to the Hukawng Valley, and 
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=“ PICTURESQUE NATIVE TYPES— SLAVES, 
OWNERS, AND PRIESTS. 























OF SKULLS VOLUNTARILY SURRENDERED TO THE a 
THE BURMA FRONTIER SERVICE, WITH PROMISES, 
FROM THIS REVOLTING PRACTICE. 
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\ 4. KACHIN SLAVES, WITH THEIR 
\ SLAVE-MASTER (LEFT), CARRY- 
ah ING PIGS TO A NEIGHBOURING 
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the second to “the Triangle'’ last year, when one party was ambushed by the natives, and the work was consequently not then completed. A note on 
Photograph No. 2 says: ‘‘ Nearly all the Kachin's actions are decided on after consultation with the Naés, or devils. This is done by the diviner, who, after 
bursting a special kind of dwarf bamboo in the fire, reads the wishes of the devils from the lie of the fibres protruding from the burst. There is no doubt 
that the decision to attack Captain West's column last year was made after consulting the diviner." Of No 5 we read: ‘‘ The priest is in communion 
with the Nats His broadsword is decorated with a.tiger's tooth. A Kachin is never seen without his sword,’ No. 8 is described thus: ‘‘ The slave-owner's 
oath, ‘If I make a false statement may the tiger eat me; may the lightning Nat strike me; may the water Nat swallow me up; and may I die a violent 
death.’ It is a terrible disgrace to die a violent death, and such a person turns into a very evil spirit."—[PHoToGRAPH No, 1 CopyricHt BY Mr. G. OGELVIE.] 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 



































/ THE RUMANIAN REGENTS CELEBRATING THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF ~ 














Z € THE UNION OF BESSARABIA AND RUMANIA: THE PATRIARCH, PRINCE 

Z i NICHOLAS, AND M. BUZDUGAN. 

2 Bessarabia was joined to Rumania in March 1918, a fact duly celebrated on this 

—_ he Sy P 4 year’s anniversary. Among those present were the Regents—Monsignor M. Cr stea, 
THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN—‘‘ HEAD OF THE INDEPENDENT ORIENTAL STATE OF > the Patriarch; Prince Nicholas of Rumania; and M. George Buzdugan, formerly First 


" : Z President of the Court of Cassation. Meantime, Rumanian peasants were organising 
ee oe Sa ~ i aa EE rt Z the demonstration against the Bratianu Government, which took place at Alba Julia. 3Z : 


King Amanullah arrived at Moscow on May 3, and was hailed as ** The Head of the Independent 
riental State of Afghanistan, Amanullah Khan.”’ Among those who received him at the station —_ Pe Tae 
sre M. Voroshiloff, Commissar for War (seen behind his Majesty); M. Kalinin, Head of the ; ay eon AL. 
, Presidium (seen on the left, in civilian clothes); and M. Tchitcherin, Commissar for Foreign Affairs. a 4 mee : 
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THE FRIEND OF PRINCE CAROL, EX-CROWN PRINCE — 
OF RUMANIA: MME. LUPESCU, AT GODSTONE. 


Prince Carol renounced the throne in 1918, after his marriage 
to Mile. Lambrino, a marriage later annulled. He again renounced 



































"Zi7zzza a z it in 1919. In 1921 he returned bg geaney and married Princess 
at “ng Helen of Greece. At the end of 1 , he made a third renunciation, 
Z THE BOY KING OF RUMANIA AND HIS after having left his wife for Mme. Lupescu. 

Z MOTHER: HIS MAJESTY KING MICHAEL 











AND PRINCESS HELEN. 
King Michael, who was born on October 25, 
1921, succeeded on the death of his grandfather, 
King Ferdinand, in 1927. He is the son of Prince 
Z arol, the ex-Crown Prince, and his wife, Princess 
Helen. The Regents who are governing in his 
stead are in the group shown above. 
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MR. BARRY PAIN. 


The famous novelist. Died on 
May 5 at the age of sixty-three. 
A humorist of world-wide repu- 
tation. Author of the “ Eliza”’ 

series, and many other witty works. 






















































SIR EBENEZER HOWARD. 
Founder of the town-planning move- 
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zg T * ment in this country, and responsible 
7 GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MR. JOSHUA CRANE, 7 Z THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER, WHO CELEBRATED HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY ON or tas Wideea doe toceerte 
if OF THE USA, ON THE GREEN. ; MAY 10: DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN, WITH MRS. STRESEMANN, AND HIS SONS, WOLF- Garden Cities. Died on May | at 
2, Mr. Crane returned a score of 91 on the first day GANG AND JOACHIM, IN THE GARDEN OF HIS BERLIN HOME. ge the age Sener came. | Fores rly 
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MAY DAY IN MOSCOW: A RED ARMY PARADE AND LABOUR CARNIVAL. 
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BZ 24 WITH TWO WOMEN (IN THE FOREGROUND) CARRYING RIFLES: A BODY OF @ 
@ THE RED ARM : ITARY 3 Z 
i wie Rs pid ae beget Ss tae Se Bg ong 2 WOMEN OF THE RED ARMY, WITH A COMMUNIST BANNER, MARCHING THROUGH =~ 
Z . Zz. MOSCOW ON MAY DAY. 4 
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Z TYPES OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERY UNDER THE SovIET: “22 PICKED TROOPS OF THE OGPU (OR CHEKA) 22 TYPES OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET NAVY: SAILORS GZ 
ti ORGANISATION: MEN OF A FORCE WIELDING : ? FROM THE CRUISER “ PROFINTERN” IN THE MAY : 
; INFANTRYMEN OF THE RED ARMY ON PARADE. 2 2 Ze Z 
Z Ze GREAT POWER IN RUSSIA. Ba. DAY PARADE IN MOSCOW. Zw 
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ZY FOUR-HORSE DROSHKIES MOUNTED WITH MACHINE-GUNS: A PICTURESQUE “@@ TYPES OF THE RUSSIAN POPULACE UNDER THE SOVIET REGIME: A GROUP ~S 
5 FEATURE OF THE RED ARMY REVIEW IN MOSCOW DURING THE MAY DAY | | OF MEN AND WOMEN AMONG THE CROWD OF DEMONSTRATORS IN MOSCOW 
Z. CELEBRATIONS ae. ON MAY DAY. Z 
COIR recreate ne nee aan aera earner meee nena ee 
May Day was the occasion of celebrations on a large scale in Moscow. The chief Youth of the Whole World."’ A new feature of the celebrations was a Labour 


Carnival, at which speeches were made by the Commissar for War and the Navy 
(M. Voroshiloff), and other leaders, who discussed the defence of the Sqviet 
Union—*“ Labour’s Fatherland '’—against ‘‘an impending capitalist attack led by 
England.” It was reported that the King of Afghanistan, who recently arrived 
in Moscow, refused to attend an anti-British aeroplane display, and has studiously 
refrained from any act or speech unfriendly to this country. 


event was a military review of the Red Army, and the Soviet Navy was also 
represented in the parade by a detachment from the cruiser ‘ Profintern.’’ Machine- 
guns mounted on droshkies drawn by teams of four horses formed a picturesque 
feature of the scene, and,there was also a contingent of women. Those seen in 
the top right-hand photograph on this page are bearing a banner inscribed: ‘‘ Long 
live Communism! The fighting staff of International Youth. The Proletarian 
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THE WOODPECKER’S “DRUM: TAPS.” 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Whe Infancy of Animals,” “ Whe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


y no other land but England, I venture to assert, 

does there exist so deep a love for the country- 
side and the birds and beasts to be found there. It 
is not that the one is ever set above the other ; indeed 
subconsciously, at any rate, there is a conviction that 
this charm is built up of a complex of associations ; 


vote, I think the greater-spotted species would be 
awarded the palm. A diversity of opinion, again, 
occurs as to the source of these sounds. Some insist, 
in no uncertain manner, that they are, and must 
be, vocal. Nevertheless, it may be very positively 
asserted that they are produced by a rapid ham- 

mering of the beak on the trunk 

or bough of a tree, the blows being 














given with incredible speed. 
Professor Julian Huxley, whose 
accuracy as an observer none will 
question, tells us that the drumming 
of the lesser-spotted woodpecker 
can be heard half a mile off—though 
the performer is little bigger than 
a sparrow! He also remarks that 
the North American red - headed 
woodpecker will drum on all sorts 
of materials, making very different 
sounds according to the material 
selected ; and this may range from a 
tree-trunk to a corrugated iron roof ! 
One bird he had under observation 
started on a telegraph- pole, but, 








FIG. 1. HOW THE LOVE-SICK SNIPE “BLEATS” LIKE A GOAT: TAIL- 
FEATHERS THAT CAUSE THE SOUND BY VIBRATION DURING THE SWIFT 


apparently dissatisfied with the dull 
sound produced, it ascended higher 
and higher, till it reached the metal 


DOWNWARD FLIGHT-{ABOVE) THE OUTERMOST FEATHER, WITH ARCHED arm bearing the insulator, which 


SHAFT; (BELOW) THE PENULTIMATE FEATHER. 


The goat-like bleating of the common snipe during its amatory flights was for long a 

mystery. It has now been shown to be produced by thrusting out the outermost pair 

of tail-feathers so that they receive the full force of the rush of air consequent on the 
terrific speed of the downward dive to earth. 


so that it is impossible to think of, say, birds apart 
from the haunts in which they are found. Each is 
a joy because of the other; they are inseparable 
parts of a whole. I select birds for special mention 
because they are easily first favourites. And at this 
time of the year the fascination they exert is irresist- 
ible. 

The rising tide of enthusiasm is indicated by records 
of the arrival of the earliest migrants ; and the sharp- 
ening of the appetite proceeds to renewed observations 
on the habits of the returned wanderers in the ful- 
filment of their parental instincts. The most diffi- 
cult to interpret, perhaps, are the manifestations 
which are associated with their “‘ courtship.’’ The 
place here of song is often missed ; the melody domin- 
ates, and little or no time is spent by those who 
listen in analytical efforts to discover its purport. 
On this account some equivalents of song merely 
mystify, or at any rate fail to fall into their proper 
association with the great events that are attaining 
to their fulfilment. Among these “equivalents of 
song ’’ we are to reckon the remark- 
able sounds produced by birds like the 


yielded a resonant sound apparently 
to its liking, since it continued 
drumming for some time. The pur- 
pose of this drumming has now to 
be considered. At one time it was 
believed to be made with the object 
of driving insects hidden in the bark from their hiding- 
piaces ; much as worms can be driven from the ground 
by thrusting in a stick and giving it a twirling motion. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that it is a 
“‘love-call,’’ since it is rarely heard save in the 
breeding season, when male and female will answer 
one another from a distance It plays, in short, 
the same part as the song of the thrush or the 
nightingale. 

There are, as a matter of fact, a number of birds 
which charm their mates by sounds other than vocal. 
The common snipe is one of these. This bird, as 
everybody knows, rising to a considerable height, 
will descend with surprising speed in a course directly 
downward, and accompanied by a noise like the 
bleating of a goat. It was long held that these notes 
were uttered from the throat. But it has now been 
shown, beyond a peradventure, that they are pro- 
duced by the tail. To this end, the outermost pair 
of tail-feathers have a stouter shaft than the rest ; 
and this is furthermore given a strong outward curve, 





woodpeckers and the common snipe. 
Every year brings fresh evidence of 
this conclusion. Just now, for exam- 
ple, a discussion is going on in one of 
our newspapers as to the meaning of, 
and the mode of producing, the strange 
drumming sounds peculiar to the wood- 
peckers. 

Those who are familiar with these 
sounds will agree that they are ex- 
tremely difficult to set down in words. 
Some describe them simply as a 
‘‘ drumming noise ’’; some as a “ loud, 
vibrating rattle,"’ or as a “jarring 
noise ’’; while it has also been likened 
to the sound made by an “ auger 
when used on the hardest wood.’’ The 


sounds produced, in short, must be eet y 
interpreted by each one of us for Bis 
himself, and those who are. yet ti 
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strangers to these notes will glean 
nothing from any attempt to set them 
to words. They are produced only by 
the greater and lesser-spotted wood- 
peckers, the green woodpecker being 
content with its peculiar, and delight- 
ful, ‘“‘ laughing notes.’’ 

To my ears, which are not now of 
the best, these weird notes seem to 
be best described as a ‘“‘ drumming’’ noise, such as can 
be imitated with some degree of accuracy on a drum- 
head. Opinions differ again as to which of these 
two birds produces the more noise. Put to the 


FIG. 3. THE PRAIRIE-HEN’S SUBSTITUTE FOR LOVE-SONGS: A COURT- 
SHIP DISPLAY OF BRIGHT ORANGE-YELLOW INFLATED AIR-SACS 
(ONE ON EACH SIDE OF THE NECK), WITH ELONGATION OF NECK- 


FEATHERS ABOVE THE HEAD. 


The North American prairie-hen, when in an amatory mood, makes croaking noises 
accompanied by the display of vividly-coloured air-sacs, inflated at this time. Such 
air-sacs may serve as resonators, but do not, of themselves, produce sound. 


as shown in the top left photograph (Fig. 1), where 
it is seen compared with the penultimate feather. 
But this is not all. The musical note is imparted 
owing to the fact that these two feathers, during the 


performance of this ‘ love-flight,’’ are set out widely 
from the rest of the tail-feathers, so that they are 
caused to vibrate by their resistance to the air during 
the downward rush. 

Darwin, years ago, described a still more striking 
feather-transformation for the purpose, if we may 
use this term, of producing sound. These instru- 
ments of percussion are found in the secondary wing- 
quills of a little South American bird, one of a small 
group known as “ manakins.’’ As shown in the 
adjoining photograph (Fig. 2), these feathers are not 
only peculiar in shape, but have their shafts curiously 
thickened, forming, in the sixth and seventh quills, 
a “solid, horny lump.’’ By bringing the wings 
sharply together over the back, a sound is produced 
like the crack of a whip. Our own nightjar, it will 
be remembered, produces a similar sound by the 
same movements of the wings; but no change in the 




















FIG. 2. CAUSE OF A SOUND LIKE THE CRACK OF A WHIP 
(AS IN THE NIGHTJAR) WHEN THE WINGS ARE FLAPPED 
TOGETHER OVER THE BACK: THE MANAKIN’S PECULIAR 
FEATHERS, WITH CURIOUSLY THICKENED QUILLS. 

The South American Manakin (Pipra deliciosa) produces a noise like 
the cracking of a whip by bringing the wings smartly together over 
the back, and thereby striking together the peculiarly thickened 
quills of the arm. The nightjar performs a similar feat in like manner, 

but without the aid of specially modified feath 








normal structure of the feathers has been necessary 
to produce this effect. 

The amatory emotion of birds finds expression in 
many ways other than “ song.’’ In some of the game- 
birds, the bustards and the frigate-bird, for example, 
inflatable air-sacs play an important part. In some 
cases, as with the frigate-bird and the “ prairie-hen,’’ 
these sacs are brilliantly coloured. In the frigate- 
bird they are of a bright vermilion; in the grouse ot 
prairie-hen, shown here (Fig. 3), they are of a bright 
orange-yellow, and stand out on each side of the neck 
far beyond the feathers. Their display is accompanied 
by strange posturings, and the thrusting forwards of 
certain elongated feathers of the neck, till they 
project above the head. When the display is over, 
both the gaily-coloured sacs and the frills disappear 
as if by magic ! 

Although these air-sac displays are accompanied 
by sounds made at no other time, they do not appear 
to be produced by the sacs, but by the syrinx ; that is 
to say, the lower end of the windpipe, which is the 
organ of voice in the birds. The emu seems to form 
at least one exception to this rule, for the peculiar 
noises made by this bird when in an ecstatic mood 
are apparently made by a pouch of air formed by 
the inner lining of the windpipe, which, when in- 
flated, is forced through a slit in the middle of the 
front of the tube. I would fain add at least another 
dozen instances of sounds, musical and otherwise, 
made by birds without the aid of the voice, but I 
have come to the end of my allotted space. 
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A RACING CAR IN THE AIR LIKE AN AEROPLANE, AT 200 M.P.H.: THE MOMENT 
OF MR. FRANK LOCKHART’S FATAL ACCIDENT ON DAYTONA BEACH. 
This photograph shows the actual moment of the accident in which Mr. Frank Lockhart, the motor- 




















racing driver, was killed on Daytona Beach, Florida, on April 25, during an attempt to establish a new 

world’s speed record. His car, the Stutz Black Hawk, was going at over 200 m.p.h. when it struck a 

soft place in the sand, rose into the air, turning end-over-end, and crashed on the beach. Mr. Lockhart 
was thrown out and died in a few minutes. 








AEROPLANES IN FLIGHT OVER A CROWD OF CARS: AN INCIDENT OF THE 


BRISTOL AND WESSEX AEROPLANE CLUB MEETING. 


The air face meeting of the Bristol and Wessex Aeroplane Club, held at Filton Aerodrome 
: on May 5, was the first of four official flying club race meetings arranged under Royal 
Aero Club rules. There were some 25,000 spectators, including the Mayor of Bristol, who 
went up in a Bristol Club Moth. Unfortunately, soon after the meeting, two members 


of the Club, Mr. R. E. Hopper and Mr. D. Tanner, were killed in a crash. 
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A NEW BRITISH SUBMARINE BEARING THE NAME OF A DANISH MAN-O’-WAR SURRENDERED TO BRITAIN IN 1807: H.MS. “ODIN’? AFTER BEING LAUNCHED 


AT CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 


H.M.S. “ Odin,”’ one of six new submarines of the *°O” Class provided for in the 1926 naval | by Mrs. A. J. B. Stirling, wife of the Admiral-Superintendent of the Dockvard. The ‘‘ Odin” 


building programme, was launched at Chatham Dockyard on May 5. Only officers and dockyard 
men, with their friends, were present, but the full observances of naming a new war-ship were 
carried out. After a short religious service conducted by the Chaplain, the Rev. T. Crick, the 
ceremony of breaking a bottle of wine on the bows and “‘christening”’ the ship was performed 
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THE QUEEN AMONG AMATEUR OPERATIC PERFORMERS IN BETHNAL GREEN: HER MAJESTY 
LEAVING A CINEMA, WITH THE MAYOR, AFTER “I PAGLIACCI."’ 
The Queen received a spontaneous popular ovation in Bethnal Green, on May 5, when she attended a performance 
of “‘ 1 Pagliacci,’’ given by the Oxford House Choral Society at the Excelsior Cinema in Mansford Street. After 
the opera she saw the jungle film, “Chang.’’ The Mayor’s niece, Miss Esther Seymour, presented her with a 
bouquet of sweet peas. Later, her Majesty took tea at Oxford House. It was her first visit to the Settlement 
since she was Princess of Wales. 


is heavier than the earlier submarines of this type, displacing 1540 tons on the surface and 
2020 tons submerged, as compared with 1345 and 1805 tons respectively of the ‘‘ Oberon,” the 
first of them. The first of three former ‘ Odins” in our Navy was a 74-gun Danish man-o’-war 
surrendered to us in 1807. 





























THE KING’S FIRST WINNER OF A “ CLASSIC’: HIS MAJESTY’S FILLY, 
SCUTTLE (J. CHILDS UP), BEING LED IN AFTER THE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
The King’s filly, Scuttle (by Captain Cuttle out of Stained Glass), won the One 
Thousand Guineas at Newmarket, on May 4, by a length from Lord Dewar’s Juris- 
diction. Lord Derby’s Toboggan was third, six lengths behind the second. Scuttle 
was ridden by J. Childs. The K*71g’s success—his first in a Classic race—was loudly 
cheered. His Majesty was present with the Prince of Wales and Lord Lascelles. 
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- a programme were to be specially designed to 

demonstrate the possible beauty and the incred- 
ible inanity that may be achieved on the screen, 
no better model could be found than the extraordinary 
combination of ‘‘ Baby Mine’’ and “ Mr. Wu” at 
the Tivoli. Miss Margaret Mayo’s highly successful 
play was, to be sure, no gem of dramatic literature, 


enchantment, this garden of Mr. Nigh’s, glimpsed 
through archways of curious shapes and over walls 
very high, vet not high enough to keep love out 
It is so vividly conceived that the roses and the 
blossoms and the lance-like bamboo hedges seem to 
take on actual colour. Within doors, all the glitter 
and the gold of sunshine on cool waters is repeated 
in Mr. Wu's glorious brocades, in the spotless polish 
of his floors, and the smooth, 
slim pillars that support his 
ancestral roofs. 











Amidst this restrained and 
wide-spread pomp, Mr. Wu 
moves with a well-bred poise, 
his slightest word a dread com- 
mand, his smile the highest 
reward. He is, in_ short, a 
mandarin truly worthy of the 
ruby button and the peacock 
feather. Lon Chaney, master 
of make-up, has, as is usual 
with him, crept completely into 
an alien skin. Appearing first 
as the ancient grandfather of 
the youthful Wu, he seems a 
little frail bag of skin and bone, 
still mighty in decay, but bent 
by the burden of many years. 
The magic wand waves, and 
hey, presto! Mr. Chaney has 
grown into a tall, personable 
Chinaman, a man to be feared 
and loved, a leader of men. 
But this is not merely a matter 








HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELL-FIRE FOR THE NEW FRENCH WAR FILM, “ VERDUN,” 


of make-up with Mr. Chaney. 
He is also a fine actor, with a 


TO BE PRODUCED IN LONDON THIS YEAR: RE-ENACTING SCENES ON THE sure sense of the screen He 


ACTUAL BATTLEFIELDS WITH GRIM REALISM. 


nor did it aim at any high-flung star. It was a 
laughter-maker, and as such it had its legitimate 
place in the realm of farce. But the screen version, 
shorn of the spoken word, dragged out to its required 
length by “ slap-stick’’ stuff that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the story and descends to such old, 
old clowning as the placing of a jam-tart on the 
sofa so that the lover in his transports may sit on 
it, has caught but a faint echo of the play’s original 
gaiety. If it evokes laughter here and there, it 
mav be traced to the efforts of George K. Arthur 
and Karl Dane; but on the whole it struck me as 
being the kind of fooling that belonged to the infancy 
of the kinema 

It is a far cry indeed from the rough-and-tumble 
of ‘Baby Mine’ to the exquisite 
of “Mr. Wu.” Here is a melodrama 
(based, of course, on the famous play by 


chinotsertes 


fills it with his presence. He 
conveys, without exaggerating 
their effect, the emotions required by his part. There 
is, for instance, real poignancy in the chapters dealing 
with the death of Mr. Wu’s beloved daughter, who 
has dared to love a foreigner and must therefore 
die by the hand of a kinsman. The final scenes, 
wherein Mr. Wu's revenge for the outrage perpetrated 
by a white man takes terrible shape, and is frustrated 
by his own death, seem to lack their original grip. 
The producer has thought fit to make some alteration 
and addition to the stage-play, for no reason that I 
can discover other than that film-makers apparently 
cannot refrain from remodelling their material to 
some extent. The innovations are not an improve- 
ment, and the suspense of the story suddenly evapor- 
ates. Nor was the choice of Miss Renée Adorée for 
the little Chinese heroine a happy one. Charming 





as she is in certain parts, and clever actress though 
she be, her assumption of the clothes and manners 
of Nang Ping remains a pretty travesty throughout. 
The selection is the more surprising since the ideal 
exponent of the part, the delightful Anna May Wong, 
is present in the cast as a graceful attendant. Was 
Mr. Nigh in his dream of far Cathay unwilling to 
strike any note of actuality by having a Chinese 
actress in a Chinese part ? For the sake of his lovely 
dream, let us accept his ruling. 
THE PITFALLS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

There is a deplorable tendency nowadays to for- 
sake the clear and well-defined outlines of good 
camera-work for a blurred and foggy method wherein 

















ARTILLERY TRANSPORT UNDER REAL SHELL-FIRE FOR 
THE PURPOSES OF A FILM: FRENCH TROOPS PLAYING 
A HAZARDOUS PART IN A SCENE FOR “ VERDUN 


some enthusiasts would have us see the acme of 
artistry and beauty. No one will deny that the 
soft grey tones of modern photography show an 
immense advance on the hard black-and- 
white of the kinema’s early days, nor 





Harry Vernon and Harold Owen, in which 
Mr. Matheson Lang’s creation of the title- 
role made a lasting impression) that set 
out to thrill and to entertain, rather than 
to give us a slice of Chinese life; just as 
Miss Mayo desired solely to amuse us, and 
not to hold the mirror up to Nature. Yet, 
in the case of ‘‘ Mr. Wu,”’ we are not at 
all concerned with its improbabilities, nor 
do we pause to consider that the China of 
to-day, fretted by conflicting influences, 
caught in the remorseless wheels of the 
times, may no longer be the abode of 
leisurely dignity, of willow-pattern pretti- 
ness, and of stern adherence to the ancient 
adamantine laws, such as Mr. William 
Nigh has conjured up for our delectation 
with a wand dipped in all the magic of 
kinematography. There may or may not 
be such entrancing backwaters in modern 
China as the blossom-embowered home of 
Nang-Ping, the tender daughter of Mr. 
Wu. At any rate, so long as the screen- 








would I disparage the use of impressionism 
in the right place. Indeed, I yield to no 
one in my admiration for the technical 
skill which has discovered ways and means 
to suggest a given scene or subject rather 
than to state it in bald unimaginative 
“shots."" But, I repeat, impressionism 
must be used in the right place—in other 
words, it must be justified by the atmo- 
sphere of the setting and the story, or it 
becomes totally meaningless, even irritat- 
ing. The drama of the screen makes its 
appeal to the eye. Therefore, if the eye 
is forced to grope for the drama through 
a veil of mist, to seek the play’s pro- 
tagonists in an eternal fog, we soon get 
weary of the effort, and lose interest in 
the play. Unless, of course, the mist and 
the fog happen to be part of the drama 
and not the vapourings of somebody’s 
misguided ‘‘artiness."’ Murnau, in his fine 
film ‘‘ Sunrise,’’ used the blurred outline 
here and there for very definite purposes, 
such as suggesting a lushness of river-born 








play lasts, the spell holds. There are such 
gardens, such palaces, such love and such 


reeds where lovers met, or the heat of 


in thn Saad of tha Colestiais tex FILMING “VERDUN” UNDER REAL WAR CONDITIONS ON THE ACTUAL ie th | bef 
renge 40 e land o > Celestials, summer, or even : ante : zedness 
co hour or so. On the fairy - carpet BATTLEFIELDS: FRENCH CINEMATOGRAPHERS EMORED WITH THEIR of a eer be id " a abe payee 5s 
: ’ 2 - C2 a pas dde easant. ut where 
of Mr. Nigh’s imagination we are wafted CAMERAS IN A PROTECTED SHELTER he needed clarity a vision, in the pry 
away from the drab and the ordinary to a The great French war film, ‘ Verdun,’”’ a Gaumont picture which has been in the making for at the fair, he gave it us. Mr. Frank 


garden where the quaintly peaked bridges 
span pools of polished glass that hold the 
shining replicas of dreaming lotus and 
dancing roses and little laughing ladies 
straight off a Chinese fan. It is an 


nearly a year, will shortly be completed. 


scenes have 
highly realistic war conditions. 
the camera-men took up their position in specially protected dug-outs. 


As noted under the photographs given in our issue 
of February 18, it will be shown at the Regal, the new picture theatre near the Marble Arch, 
in August or September, and will be released generally on Armistice Day. 
been re-enacted on the actual battlefields, and in the forts of Verdun, under ’ 
For the incidents here illustrated real shells were used, and it 


Many of the 


Borzage, in the new production starring 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell (of 
which film more anon, when eventually 
reaches the public), deals with a 
story that unfolds itself in Naples: 

[Continued on page 868. 
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Z ? LUCKIN (EDNA BEST) AND HER FORMER ADMIRER, rd 
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@W “COME WITH ME,” AT THE NEW THEATRE: THE ELABORATE TRIAL SCENE, ZA ZB <———- ZAZz 
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Z sag % a “COME ON, I’ GOD'S NAME!’ PETRUCHIO (SCOTT SUNDERLAND, ON LEFT) 
YS ‘‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,”’ IN 1928 COSTUME, AT THE ? ADDRESSES HIS REFRACTORY CAR IN APT SHAKESPEARIAN PHRASE, WHILE 7 

H COURT THEATRE: KATHARINA (EILEEN BELDON) IN A MODERN KATHARINA (SEATED IN IT) WEARS A CLOTH CAP AND CLOAK. za 
Z WEDDING DRESS, WITH BRIDESMAIDS IN FRILLED TULLEFROCKS. 2 = ee OS —W_ erreeeeeteey = ne 
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ZA “SO THIS IS LOVE!" AT THE WINTER GARDEN : MADGE ELLIOTT Ze STOCK EXCHANGE OPERATIONS AS REPRESENTED IN “SO THIS IS LOVE!"? AT THE WINTER A 
2 AND CYRIL RITCHARD, AS PAMELA AND PETER, DANCING ON } { GARDEN THEATRE: A COMIC INCIDENT BETWEEN POTIPHAR GRIGGS (STANLEY LUPINO) AND ; 
A THE WINDOW-SIL! Fa. HAP J. HAZZARD (LADDIE CLIFF) IN THE POPULAR MUSICAL PLAY. Z 
CMNNNNE inennacnnnmrennr ee CURING ron I CeCe eae 


“Come With Me," the new play by Miss Margaret Kennedy (author of ‘ The 
Constant Nymph’) and Mr. Basil Dean, turns on the results of a mdésalliance 
by a well-born girl who ‘‘ marries beneath her.'’ Cecil Zaidner has eloped with 
a motor-mechanic, Ronald Luckin, but continues to see her old admirer, Brian 
Dapplyn. Tragedy follows when Ronald, discovering a man in his garage yard, 
and believing him to be a thief intent on stealing a new invention, fires a revolver 
and kills Brian. The trial scene, which is one of the most elaborate ever put 
on the London stags, reproduces every detail of procedure in an Assize Court.—— 


Sir Barry Jackson's production of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ in present-day dress, 
at the Court Theatre, brings out unexpected ‘‘ modernity "’ in some of Shakespeare's 
words. This result is especially evident in the scene where Petruchio rates the 
tailor over the details of Katharina’s trousseau, and also when he takes his bride 
to visit her father in a motor-car. When it refuses to move, the words—‘* Come 
on, i’ God's name ’’—sound quite up to date.——The new musical piece at the 
Winter Garden Theatre, ‘“‘So This Is Love,’’ is a rollicking farce with a slight 
plot, many comic moments, and some excellent dancing. 
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FIFTEEN LIONS FOUND TOGETHER: SAVAGE “SITTERS” IN AFRICA. 


Rerropucep From “SAFARI,” BY MARTIN JOHNSON, BY COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (SEE APPRECIATION ON PAGE 844.) 
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THE AMAZING DISCOVERY OF THE FIFTEEN LIONS: A PHOTOGRAPH GIVING 
AN IDEA OF THE SCENE THAT SUDDENLY MET THE ASTONISHED EYES OF 
JOHNSON AND AKELEY. 

“* There were eleven lions asleep here as Carl Akeley and I came up to them. At first 
they got to their feet and lashed their tails, then, when we did not move closer, they 
lay down again, and inside of an hour they were all asleep. They paid no attention to 
the noise of the cameras.” 
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A WARRIOR WITH A LION SPEARED ON THE SERENGETI PLAINS: A BEAST 
KILLED BECAUSE HE HAD BECOME A MENACE TO THE NATIVES’ STOCK AFTER 
THE PLAINS GAME HAD MIGRATED. 

“Usually the lion finds enough zebra and other food to satisfy his needs. But at the end 
of each rainy season, when the plains game migrates, he is a menace to the natives stock. 
Lions cubs are spotted, but, generally, these markings are invisible to the naked eye, although 
photographs will reveal them. On occasion, spots are shown on old lions. 
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‘‘JUST BEFORE ‘THE BIG PARADE’" OF THE LIONS: A “ STILL’? TAKEN 
BY MRS. JOHNSON WHILE HER HUSBAND WAS BUSY WITH HIS ‘ MOVIE” 
CAMERA. 


After Carl Akeley had been taken ill, Mrs. Johnson assisted her husband. ‘“‘ Before we 

started photographing, the sun was under a cloud and the light bad, but soon the sun 

came out, and we ground off four hundred feet of wonderful film as fourteen lions came 
in sight. Some of them sharpened their claws on trees like domestic cats.” 
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Z WHEN MARTIN JOHNSON SAW FIFTEEN LIONS GROUPED IN TANGANYIKA TERRI- “g% ~ ‘‘THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE” 
TORY, AND HAD THE TIME OF HIS LIFE: THREE OF THE BEASTS WHO WERE 


DISCOVERED TOGETHER. 


IN A WILDERNESS IN TANGANYIKA TERRITORY : ~ 
TWO LIONS AND A _ LIONESS-—-ALL FULLY GROWN, BUT THE LIONS WITH 
THEIR BIG MANES AS YET UNDEVELOPED. 

Without warning, the party came upon eleven full-grown lions which, a little later, were ““ They are fully grown, but the males have not yet developed big manes. It is doubtful 
joined by others. “‘ This picture is actually only a detail of the extraordinary scene we saw if they ever will, as they are constantly getting the hair full of thorns and burrs, which 
here. There were fifteen lions lying about in groups such as this when Carl Akeley and | they comb out with their claws, pulling out the hairs at the same time. It is seldom 

came upon them. For two wonderful days we had the time of our lives.” a that a wild lion has a mane as good as those in zoos,” 
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“MIDDLE-CLASS CITIZENRY OF THE JUNGLE”: ELEPHANTS IN THE WILD. 


Reeropucep FROM “ SAFARI,” BY MARTIN JOHNSON, BY COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR AND OF THE PusBLisners, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (See APPRECIATION ON PaGE 844.) 
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_ ELEPHANTS ASLEEP AT NOON: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OUTSIDE THE “LAKE PARADISE” * 
Z FORESTS, WHICH ARE IN THE CRATER OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO, CLOSE TO THE 





ABYSSINIAN FRONTIER. 


It is written of this: ‘‘ It was amusing to watch them trying to crowd under trees that were often 
Zz too small to give shade to a single elephant—yet we have seen thirty of these great beasts under one 
Z_ iittle tree.” Lake Paradise—a name the Johnsons gave—is at the summit of the crater of an extinct 


volcano. Around it are miles of magnificent forest. 




















_ A NIGHTLY VISITOR ENTERING THE JOHNSONS' GARDEN AT LAKE PARADISE: “SWEET ~ 
# POTATOES,’’ THE ELEPHANT NAMED AFTER THE FOOD SHE SOUGHT WITH REMARKABLE 
REGULARITY. 


**We called this lady ‘Sweet Potatoes,’ for she liked them better than anything in our garden. She 
.Z would walk carefully down the paths between rows of lettucé and radishes and tomatoes, and when 5 
“ she came to the sweet potatoes she would stand in one spot and eat a space of about ten feet square.” ~ 


7 ZZ ~ 



































~~ THE NIGHTLY VISITOR LEAVING: ‘‘SWEET POTATOES,"’ THE ELEPHANT WHO WAS SUCH 
Z A “PERFECT LADY’' THAT THE JOHNSONS PLANTED SWEET POTATOES SPECIALLY FOR 





HER CONSUMPTION ! | 
This photograph was taken as the elephant was leaving the garden on the night after that on which i 
the other photograph was taken. ‘‘ Sweet Potatoes,’ who, on this occasion, had entered at another 
point, was never destructive, and as a result, the Johnsons neither molested her nor denied her her 
favourite dish: they even planted sweet potatoes for her! 



















































Z A SLEEPY OLD ELEPHANT : 
ABOUT EIGHTY POUNDS EACH—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE 
NORTHERN GAME RESERVE, CLOSE TO THE ABYSSINIAN FRONTIER. 
“As ivory brings about five dollars a pound weight in Nairobi, it can be 
understood why elephant hunting is popular.” Mr. Johnson describes the 
elephant as “a scholarly gentleman .. . the fine, upstanding middle-class 
citizenry of the jungle. ey attend to their own business. They fight 
little among themselves, make good, intelligent parents.” 
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‘A HERMIT VISITS THE WATER-HOLE: A FEMALE ELEPHANT WHO * 
WAS NEVER SEEN IN COMPANY WITH ANY OF HER KIND, AND 2 
i WAS EVIDENTLY SOMETHING OF A_ RECLUSE. 
if “This female must have been very lonesome, for during the three years we ; 
i? lived at the lake we saw her quite often and she was always alone. In this $i 
He instance she has come down to have a solitary drink at the home-made #?: 
Z water-hole where we got other elephant and buffalo pictures. Sometimes two 
-.. Pictures were taken at the same time, by cameras about twenty feet apart.” 
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“SAFARI: A SAGA 


[ IVING like a couple of cheery Crusoes served by a 
4 myriad Man-Fridavs, Martin Johnson and Osa, his 
wife—‘* Master Picture’? and his ‘real partner ’’—have 
pioneered in Africa, taking ‘‘ movies’ and stills’ of 
those unconfined, unhobbled creatures that are wandering 
nearer and nearer to the era of their extinction ; * crank- 
ing’? and shutter-releasing, ‘‘ all without directors, sets, 
and the trick and captured animals which are common to 
the usual commercial film.” 

Their task has been neither child-like nor bland. Quite 
properly, *‘ Bwana Piccer” invites attention to this. ‘I 
much doubt,” he writes, ‘if anvone who has not tried it 
has any conception of the difficulty connected with making 
wild animal pictures. To see all kinds of wild game roving 
about on the screen, most of the time seemingly unaware 
of the presence of the camera and the camera-man, often 
deludes the spectator into thinking that after all it is rather 
easy to photograph them. 

‘Herein art and skill defeat themselves. The better 
an animal picture is made, the less exciting it appears to 
be. The easiest thing to do is to shoot an animal with a 
high-powered rifle at a comfortable and safe distance, or 
to run it down with a motor-car, picturing the process and 
its excitements. The hardest thing is to picture that 
same animal in a calm, undisturbed state of nature. But 
that is the most important thing that the camera can 
attain.” 

That the camera attained it in this case was due to an 
enviable patience and a doggedness that defied defeat, 
By day and by night ; in the open, in the forest, in ** blinds ” 
beside water-holes, in scorching heat and in depressing rain ; 
in fire-encircled camps, in blazing prairie; in danger of 
charges by fearful but formidable quarry, when the rifle 
had to be ready to *‘drop”’ the attacker before spring or 
rush brought death to the intruder, the plucky pair per- 
sisted. ‘ Mumbo- Jumbo” was against them also. That 
even Boculy was human I discovered one day when he 
called me aside, saying he had something very secret to 





AN IMPROMPTU BATH ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER: 
RIVER BED AS A “TUB.” 


‘*Our bath-rooms often were dug in the sand river-beds. Water seeped in and 


made excellent bath-tubs, as Osa can testify.” 


Reproductions from ‘* Safari,” by Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, Messrs. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


tell me. He then proceeded to confide in me that we should 
never get pictures so long as Ndundu, one of our other guides, 
was with us. It seemed, he went on to explain, that Ndundu 
had a peculiar kind of blood which caused all the game to 
leave as soon as he came into a neighbourhood. The man- 
ner of the animals’ leaving was for them to vanish into thin 
air. Before he confessed all this to me he had convinced 
my other porters of its truth. However, so rotten had 
our luck been just then that I was almost ready to believe 
it myself. It took a lot of tactful talk to dispel Boculy’s 
dark beliefs.’”’ Needless to remark, it would have been 
usele.s to have suggested propitiation at the shrine of the 
green-eyed god! And, anyway, the craft of this * half- 
brother to the elephants’? was invaluable. Never was 
such a tracker. The Johnsons watched him as one would 
eye a member of the Magic Circle. ‘‘ Every now and then 
he would stop like a pointer dog, bend down, pick up a 





* “Safari: A Saga of the African Blue.” By Martin Johnson, 
With sixty-six Illustrations. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons; 21s, net.) 


HR 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 





OF THE AFRICAN BLUE.” By MARTIN JOHNSON.* 


PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS.) 


piece of mud, examine it, and shake his head in affirmative 
or negative. If the evidence of the trail seemed to be 
satisfactory, he would examine the earth for a few vards 


roundabout, then pick up the trail again. 

















THE MOTHER WITH PECULIAR LEAF- MARKINGS: 
A GIRAFFE AND HER BABY. 
The photograph was taken on the Serengeti plains of Tanganyika. 
‘*This mother has the most peculiar markings we ever saw on a 
giraffe—the markings being leaf design The difference between 
these and the usual markings is readily noted. A giraffe baby 
is always full of curiosity, but, having no vocal cords, the mother 
can’t call it from danger, so she must watch it 
helplessly until it has investigated what the 
peculiar people are. Then the mother gets up 
her merve and comes bravely back to stand beside 
her youngster.” 





**What he saw we could not see. Some- 
times, so he afterwards explained it to me, 
the mud dropped from a hoof would tell 
part of the tale, for rhino, elephants, and 
buffalo choose different kinds of mud for 
their baths. Sometimes he could tell that 
particles of mud had come out of the crevices 
between the toes of tembo; again the bending 
of blades of grass, crushed leaves, and so on, 
would betray not only the kind of game but 
the direction it had taken and its goal. 

Further, the condition of the bruised 
blades of grass to him was eloquent. It takes 
only three hours for trodden grass to spring 
up again: he could tell the time of passage 
by the angle. Finally, knowing the locale 
and the beasts’ habits and rate of speed, he 
would predict the very spot where we would 
find the herd. . The woods overhead were 
another open book to him. ... He would 
look up at the trees and notice that the 
tender buds had been eaten off clean, while 
the branch was unbarked and unbruised, 
showing that big ‘twigga’ (giraffe) had lately 
grazed there. A hundred yards on, he would 
call ‘tembo,’ where branches had been pulled 
down, disjointed, and bark stripped by the 
clumsy elephant who does not graze daintily 
as does the giraffe, but goes lumbering along, 
his trunk carelessly rifling the trees and 
leaving an unmistakeable trail.” 

Observation in excelsis! In a manner, 
Mr. Martin Johnson emulates it. By no means 
content merely to photograph, he has made 
it his custom to note as well. The result is 
an enlightening series of pen-sketches that 
supplements the labours of the lens. 

The giraffe is a pitifully awkward aristocrat, a gargoyle- 
ish grotesque whose ‘' bearing towards other beasts is full 
of the utmost good-natured tolerance.” The inquisitive 
baboon is a thief. The hyzna is a murderer from birth, 
a coward and asneak. The wart-hog is ‘' just plain pig’’ ; 
the wildebeest, ‘strictly ‘cow,’’’ chewing the cud; the 
camel ‘‘ a peevish old woman ”’ ; the elephant, ‘‘ a scholarly 
old gentleman ”’ ; the lion, ‘‘ a sportsman’ ; zebras, ‘* just 
plain rowdies”; the leopard, *‘ an assassin.” And thus 
it goes on; with most illustrative amplifications, 

‘In action the lion is 100 per cent. in earnest. . 
knightly in his courage. I have seen him face terrible 
odds against a score of natives armed with long spears and 
shields. The-first burning sting of steel in his flesh shows 
him what he is up against. He has all the wide plain in 
which to flee. Yet he continues the attack, roaring his 
defiance, until he falls, still facing his enemy, his body 
pierced with a dozen fatal thrusts.”’ 

‘I like elephants. They are a fine, upstanding middle- 
class citizenry of the jungle. They attend to their own 


A SAND 


business. They fight little amongst themselves, make 
good, intelligent parents, and have a real instinct of tribal 
loyalty.” 

‘The rhinoceros is a big, fat, stupid old idiot. He is 
always fighting, always in a bad humour, always grunting, 
always looking for trouble. . I don’t believe that the 
average rhino has a friend in the world, not even among 
his own kind. Rhinos don’t go about in herds or mingle 
with other animals.”’ 

‘The hippopotamus belongs to the same class of large 
animals as do the elephant and rhino. But if the elephant 
is a scholarly gentleman and the rhino a thundering old 
grouch, the hippo can be personit»d only as the sort of 
fat fellow who sits on the back porch without his collar of 
hot afternoons while his wife takes in washing for a living.”’ 

Surely, such character-studies cannot be bettered ? 

They are a few of many as adroitly drawn. And one 
must not omit the ostrich. He is a Mussolini, a de Rivera, 
of the water-hole! ‘The minute an ostrich comes along, 
the ranks part. I’ have never seen an ostrich kick at 
another animal. Yet he seems to be feared. Also he is 
fearless. When he starts for water and there is other 
game in the path, he never swerves or goes around it. He 
marches along with a slow, dignified gait, and the game 
makes way for him. ... The ostrich is a strutter. 
Few members of the bird or animal kingdom are wider 
awake to the proximity of trouble or danger, or more quickly 
hie themselves to safe grourd when they decide to move, 
than ostriches. I think the tradition that the ostrich 
buries its head in the sand on the approach of an enemy 
rose from the fact that it often gets water by poking its 
long beak down into the ground and sucking.” 

But to return to the difficulties. ‘* Wild animals have 
critical eyes. They do not admire a conspicuous blind. 
It offends their taste in landscape and challenges their 
sense of discretion. They do not enjoy having their Africa 
tinkered with. They do not like the click of a camera 
either. They never get consciously confidential with a 
photographer. African animals have only two lines of 
action with reference to the camera. They either run 
from it or at it. Neither treatment is entirely satisfactory 
to the man behind the camera.” 

And another point. ‘‘ Most of the members of the 
numerous antelope family and the other grazing animals 
like the giraffe and zebra can be photographed from blinds 

















THE AFRICAN BUFFALO: A DANGEROUS CUSTOMER. 


‘For centuries the African buffalo has been widely regarded as 
the most dangerous of all big-game animals. It sometimes attacks 
unprovoked, but the real danger lies in following a wounded 
buffalo into the thick cover it always seeks when wounded. 
There it often waits beside its tracks and charges without warning. 
Aside from man, the buffalo’s only real enemy is the lion.” 


Also, now and then, one gets a chance at lions and leopards 
and other beasts of prey which follow the herbivorous 
animals to the water-holes. But there are animals in 
Africa which seldom or never drink—the gerenuk, for 
[Continued on page 872. 
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| “THE BLACK CAP.” 
| BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, K.B.E., R.A. 
=) This wok by Sir William Orpen and the “ Spiritual Ideas" of the 


late Mr. Charles Sims are the most discussed pictures in this year's 


Royal Academy. 
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The Royal Academy, 1928: A “Spiritual Idea” by Charles Sims. 

















“HERE AM 1.” 


In this year’s Royal Academy, the six pictures by the late Charles Sims, R.A., are arousing special interest, for they mark the last phase of the 
artist's work. They have been called “Spirit Pictures,’ but Mr. Sims objected to this and preferred to describe them as “ Spiritual Ideas.” 
We give two of these here in colours; and we reproduce the other four in black-and-white. These four are in colours in the current issue 
f the ‘Sketch 
; , * the , , , 
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The Royal Academy, 1928: A“ Spiritual Idea” by Charles Sims. 

















‘MY PAIN BENEATH YOUR SHELTERING HAND.” 


Colour-reproduction of the late Mr. Charles Sims's six “Spiritual Idea" pictures is reserved exclusively to “The Illustrated London News" and 
the “Sketch.” In addition to giving two in colours in this issue, we give the other four in black-and-white. As noted under the other page, 
these four are in the current issue of the Sketch” in colours. 


Copyright Reserved for the Owner * Royal Academy Illustrated 
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The Royal Academy, 1928: The Prime Minister. 


“THE RT. HON. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P."—-BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 





, 1928 THE 


The Royal Academy, 1928: 


“Spiritual Ideas 
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of Charles Sims. 


Copyricut Reservep ror THe Owners sy “ Royat Acapemy ILLUSTRATED.” 
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“I AM THE ABYSS AND I AM LIGHT.’ 
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IIIf D 
Eales six pictures by the late Charles Sims, R.A., included in this 

year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy, are arousing peculiar interest 
and speculation, as they mark a new and mystical phase in his art that 
showed itself towards the end of his career. The other two are given in 
colour on other pages in this number, and, as mentioned in our note 
under the subject entitled ‘‘ Here Am !I,’’ Mr. Sims preferred to describe 
these works as “‘ Spiritual Ideas "’ rather than “‘ Spirit Pictures,’ a term 
which had previously been applied. The rights of colour reproduction 
of the whole set of six pictures are reserved exclusively to ‘* The Illus- 
trated London News” and the “ Sketch,’’ and the four given above on 
this page will be found reproduced in colour in the current issue of the 
** Sketch,” dated May 9. It has been pointed out that these posthumous 
pictures by Mr. Sims indicate that he had made a special study of El 
Greco, using for emotional purposes that painter's expedient of torn 
atmospheric forms. 
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“..+.MAN’S LAST PRETENCE OF CONSUMMATION IN INDIFFERENCE.” 
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“SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN, K-C.LE."”": BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, R.A. 


Sir George Buchanan, the well-known engineer, has carried out important works in many 

parts of the world. From 1901-15 he was Chairman and Chief Engineer of Rangoon Port, 

and he was previously Chief Engineer of the Dundee Harbour Trust. During the war he 

served in Mesopotamia, reorganised the port of Basra, and from 1917-19 controlled Indian 
ordnance factories for the Indian Munitions Board. 
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7 «sin Pp. COLVILLE SMITH, C.V.0.. GRAND SECRETARY OF ENGLISH FREE- 
MASONS’’: BY SIR ARTHUR S. COPE, R.A. ° 
Sir Philip Colville Smith, who is very well known as the Grand Secretary of the United 
Grand Lodge of English Freemasons, is a son of the late Sir Philip Prothero Smith, of 
Truro. He was made a mmander of the Victorian Order in 1923, «nd received a 
knighthood two years later. The above picture by Sir Arthur Cope, it may be added, 
is a presentation portrait. 
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“JOHN IRELAND, ESQ.’’: BY ARNOLD MASON 
. Las . 


Mr: John Ireland is a noted composer who has published a large number of instru- 

mental pieces and ‘songs. Among the latter are ‘‘ The Land of Lost Content ”’ (six 

songs from A. E. Housman’s ‘A Shropshire Lad’’), and about forty songs to poems 

by Thomas Hardy, John Masefield, Arthur Symons, and other poets. He is a son 
of the late Mr. Alexander Ireland, Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Examiner.” 
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“ALOYSIUS HORN": BY WILLIAM 0. HUTCHISON. 
This unique South African ‘‘ character” sprang into fame last year with “ The Life and 
Works of Aloysius Horn, an Old Visiter.” The works written by himself at the age of 
seventy-three; and the Life taken down and edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Foreword by 
John Galsworthy. 1.—** The Ivory Coast in the Earlies: the Narrative of a Boy Trader's 
Adventures in the ‘Seventies. (Published hy Jonathan Cape.) Aloysius Horn landed 
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in England last January. 
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“HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY’: A DRYPOINT BY MALCOLM OSBORNE, R.A. 
_————————————————————oooooeeeeeee les ~~ Edward Aaient Perry, — known as —— agi fo who bead pm go last me has 
os ae a literary as well as a legal reputation. ong his latest works are ‘‘ Vagabonds All,” 
CYRIL NORWOOD, ESQ., D.LITT., HEADMASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL": “The Overbury Mystery,” “The Drama of the Law,” and ‘‘ What the Judge Thought” 
BY GEORGE HARCOURT, R.A. Earlier came ‘‘ Dorothy Osborne’s Letters.” He has also written delightful books for yor 
Dr. Norwood has been Headmaster of Harrow since 1926. This portrait was people, such as ‘‘ Butter-scotia’’ and “ Katawampus” (also dramatised). Other - 
/painted for Marlborough College, of which he was Master from 1916-25. He was *. he has had produced were “ England’s Elizabeth” and ‘‘ What the Butler Saw 
* educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s College, Oxford, and began his 
career as a clerk at the Admiralty. In 1901 he became a Master at Leeds 
Grammar School, ool. 
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‘“‘BERNHARD BARON, ESQ.’"’: BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 2 “THE LORD STAMFORDHAM, G.C.B., G.C.M.G."’: 

Mr. Bernhard Baron, chairman and Managing Director of Carreras, Ltd., the well-known /— 
tobacco manufacturers, is a philanthopist of remarkable generosity Last December he Secretary for nearly thirty years, is a son of the Rev. J. F. Bigge, Vicar of Stamfordham. 
celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday, as in former years, by large conations, distributing After serving in the Zulu War of 1878-9, he became in 1880 a Groom-in-Waiting to Queen 
over £32,000 among 200 hospitals and other institutions, and presenting an extra week’s Victoria. His successive Court appointments have been Assistant Private Secretary (1880), 
wages to each of his firm's 2750 employees. His gifts to charities in 1927 amounted to Equerry (1881), Private Secretary to Queen Victoria (1895 to 1901), to the King as Prince 
£180,000, including £12,000 for a swimming bath connected with the Dockland Settlements. of Wales from 1901 to 1910, and to his Majesty since his accession in 1910. 


BY HERBERT A. OLIVIER. 
Lord Stamfordham (formerly known as Sir Arthur Bigge), who has been the King’s Private 
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‘EILEEN BENNETT’?: BY HENRY LAMB, 





“THE COUNTESS OF LISBURNE’’: 
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BY GERALD KELLY, A.R.A. 
































“LADY LACEY’: BY MELTON FISHER, R.A. 
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Miss Eileen Bennett is the well-known British lawn-tennis player, one of our chief 
““hopes’’ at Wimbledon this year.——The Countess of Lisburne, who married 
the seventh Earl in 1914, is a daughter of Don Julio Bittencourt, formerly Attaché 
to the Chilean Legation in London. She has one son and three daughters.—— 
Lady Lacey is the second wife of Sir Francis Eden Lacey, whom she married 
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“LADY MUIR’’: BY JOHN A, M. HAY. 








two years ago. She is a daughter of Mr. Robert Ramsay, of Melbourne, Australia. 
Her first husband was the late Mr. J. Campbell Walker, of Rickmansworth. 
Lady Muir is the second wife of Sir Alexander Kay Muir, Bt., whom she married 
in 1924. Her maiden name was Nadejda Stancioff, and she is the daughter of 
M. Dimitri Stancioff, formerly Bulgarian Minister in London. 
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“THE LADY HAWKE’: BY MELTON FISHER, R.A “MRS, FRANK S. PERSHOUSE”: BY SIR FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A. 
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“THE COUNTESS OF CARLISLE’: BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. “THE LADY GREENWAY": BY RICHARD JACK, R.A, 
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Soren Lady Hawke is the wife of Lord Hawke, the famous Yorkshire cricketer. She is She has one son, Viscount Morpeth, and one daughter, Lady Carolyn Bridget 
th. i" a daughter of the late Mr.-William Peacock Edwards, and was the widow of Mr. Dacre Howard.——Lady Greenway is the wife of the first Baron Greenway, 
aided Arthur Graham Cross when she married Lord Hawke in 1916.——The Countess of formerly Sir Charles Greenway, Bt., whom she married in 1883. She was formerly 


ter 


of 


Carlisle, who married the eleventh Earl in 1918, is a daughter of the ninth Baron 
Ruthven, and was formerly known as the Hon. Bridget Helen Hore-Ruthven, 


known as Miss Mabel Tower, and is a daughter of Mr. Edwin Augustine Tower. 
She has a son and two daughters, who are all married. 
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“SADDLING UP FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1919: BEFORE THE SNOWSTORM”: P a ; 
BY ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, R.A. Zi Z aa 
ft. Zz 7 . 
eon panacea emasacnaaranstaanaanmanoamanaeee gs 
There is a certain topicality about m ft j i i i i 4g 
topicality about most of the subjects in this miscellaneous now in permanent “2 “THE SNOW LEOPARD”: BY J. CHARLES DOLLMAN. 
group of notable exhibits at the Academy. The beach at St. Malo is suggestive dry dock at Ports- fe. Pe i 
of summer holidays, and Mr. Russell Flint’s picture recalls a volume on his work, mouth, and restored ta LZ 
with colour reproductions, issued by the “Studio” in its series of Famous Water- to Trafalgar con- 
Colour Painters, and lately noticed in our pages. Mr. Munnings’ sporting pictures, ditions, is especially interesting in connection with the exhibition of Nelson relics 
again, are distinctly seasonable in view of an approaching Derby and Ascot, and (illustrated in our last number) at Messrs. Spink’s galleries, the proceeds going to 


recent memories of another Grand National. Mr. Wyllie’s picture of the “ Victory,” the ship’s preservation. The picture shows the reconstruction of her rigging. 
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1. “THE 
HERALD OF 
SPRING "’ : 
BY 
AVERIL 
BURLEIGH. 



































2. “MERMAID "?: BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, R.A. } 
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3. THE PICTURE 
OF THE YEAR : 
“A DORSET 
LANDSCAPE "’: 
BY 
ALGERNON 













































































4. “THE RED CROSS": BY FRED ROE. 








The 
present a contrast between the fanciful and the realistic. 
thé atmosphere of: the Middle Ages, and in No. 2 the spirit of Greek legend. 
Mr. Newton's ‘Dorset Landscape” (No. 3) has been hailed as “‘the picture 


reproduced above may be said to 
In No. 1 we feel 


landscape and “ subject"’ pictures 


of the year” from an artistic point of view. No. 4 throws us back into 
the tumult and havoc of the war years, with ambulance men at work in a 


5. “THE KEDDAH GATE": BY FREDERICK T. DAWS. 








shell-stricken village on the devastated Front. No. 5 shows an exciting event 
in an Asiatic jungle, the capture of a herd of wild elephants. The great 
beasts are rounded up and gradually shepherded, by means of beaters and 
fire, along a narrowing funnel-shaped track leading to a strongly palisaded 
enclosure, called in India a keddah. When they are all inside, the gate is 
closed, and one by one they are roped and led off to be tamed and trained. 
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; aN HERE does 
not seem to 
be any extraordinary popular interest in the negotiations 
now proceeding between Europe and America for the pre- 
vention of war. This apathy might appear singular, 
considering that, if another great war came, a large part 
of the population would stand a good chance of being blown 
to bits or poisoned with gas-bombs, while men (and women 
too, perhaps) would be massacred by the million, with far 
more efficient machinery than was used on the last occa- 
sion. It is probably true that, to the general public, war 
presents itself as a phenomenon’which just ‘ happens ’’— 
like an earthquake or a tornado—and is equally beyond 
control. It lies on the knees of the gods—the ‘ gods” 
being statesmen and financiers: the people are seldom 
consulted, even by their representatives, until the ‘ die” 
has been cast. The average citizen, possibly, feels that 
democracy has no say in the matter, so what is the use 
of worrying ? 


John Citizen may be wrong in this assumption. At any 
tate, an appeal to him form; the culminating point of a 
new book bearing on an important phase of the question— 
namely, ‘‘ FREEDOM OF THE Seas.” By Lieut.-Com- 
mander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, M.P., 
and George Young. With sixteen Illustra- 


United States people are not British; the British stock in 
the race amalgam, which is the greatest white people of the 
world, is not even predominant in numbers.”’ If, however, 
there is little community of race between British and 
Americans, there is community of language. ‘‘ The question 
of the future of the Pacific narrows down to this: Will two 
great Powers take advantage of a common tongue to talk 
out frankly, honestly, their aims and purpose so that 
they may arrive at a common understanding ? . . What 
is suggested (he concludes) is that the British Empire and 
the United States, following a policy of peace, should discuss 
frankly together, and should co-operate in settling the 
problems arising on the margin of the Pacific Ocean, with 
the motive of serving, not their own particular interests, 
but the interests of the world at large, and should begin 
at once with the situation in China.” 


While Sir Frank Fox does nat neglect the position of Japan 
and Russia in relation to the Pacific problem, assigning a 
chapter to each (as well as to China), he subordinates it to 
the Anglo-American question. The situation is seen from a 
different angle, giving greater prominence to the eastern 
nations, in ‘‘THe Paciric: A Forecast.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel P. T. Etherton (late H.M. Consul-General in Chinese 


to-day and 
become the 
‘ultimate arena of world history,’ Australia will be a 
second United States, a favoured land filled with a vigor 
ous and thriving population. Great Britain and 
the United States together will have secured the permanent 
goodwill of an awakened China by guaranteeing its 
integrity during the early years of struggle, while the 
development of air routes will have linked East and 
West as closely as are Germany and Britain to-day. ; 
With the coming of the Industrial Age, the war lords will 
disappear in both hemispheres, and the Golden Age will 
dawn for a Pacific Ocean. We reach the conclusion 
that the present at its worst is better than the past, 
and that in the development of to-day in Asia lie the 
hopes of a great to-morrow, when two civilisations so 
long separated are at last working in common for the 
good of mankind.” 


Taking the above three books together, allowing for 
discrepancies of view, and carefully distinguishing between 
facts and theories, the reader will be able to bring an 
instructed mind to bear on his daily paper in regard to 
international and imperial affairs. One event connected 

with the Dominions in the Pacific, promi- 
nent of late in the Press, and the cause 





tions (Hutchinson ; 18s.). ‘‘ In conclusion 
(we read) the writers wish to add that, 
though their arguments are adapted to the 
policies of the rulers and to the points of 
view of the ruling class of either party, they 
are addressed to the public opinion of the 
two peoples. It is to the citizens who pay 
the taxes, man the fleets, march in the 
armies, make and unmake the Governments, 
that this appeal is submitted.” 

And what is the appeal? Briefly put, 
it is a plea to substitute Anglo-American 
co-operation for Anglo-American rivalry in 
naval affairs, and to rule out the hateful 
possibility of an Anglo-American conflict— 
a plea which I, for one, heartily support. 
It is obviously impossible here to summarise 
the scope of a long and controversial work, 
but it may be said that it explores every- 
thing relevant to a vital problem, both in 
history and current politics, and that the 
authors, by their personal service in war 
and peace, are qualified to speak with the 
authority of experience. I commend the 
book to the serious consideration both of 
British and American readers, and especi- 
ally of those whose position gives them a 
voice in international affairs. One such 
voice is quoted at the end of the final 
chapter, which epitomises the authors’ 
proposals and explains their motives. 

‘* Just before the breakdown of the 
Geneva conference, a leading British states- 
man holding high office said to one of the 
writers that there was room in the world 
for two great peoples like Great Britain 
and America. It has also been said 
that they are big enough to differ. We 
would rather submit that they are big 
enough to be able to agree. Will some 
future historian have to record the 
bluffing and blustering of two armed ‘ gun- 
“men’ warily eyeing each other over a poker- 
game, or the brotherhood of two gendarmes 
guarding the peace of the world?’’ The 
illustrations, many of them showing the 
destruction of battle-ships by bomb or 








of much political controversy in Australia, 
has been the sale of the Commonwealth 
Line to a great shipping syndicate, after 
a long period of State trading at a loss, 
due in part to strikes among seamen. How 
the Commonwealth Government first en- 
tered the ship-owning and _ ship-building 
business, in 1916, is told, briefly and in- 
cidentally, in a section of a beautifully 
pictured book that -is not controversial 
but purely historical—namely, ‘‘ AusTRA- 
LIAN STEAMSHIPS PAST AND PRESENT.” 
By Dickson Gregory. With a Foreword 
by Brigadier-General Sir Granville Ryrie, 
K.C.M.G., High Commissioner for Austra- 
lia. With six Illustrations in colour and 
276 in black and white, from Photographs 
and from Drawings by the Author (Richards 
Press ; 30s.). 

Australian inter - State shipping, we 
learn, has dwindled greatly since its palmy 
days just before the war, from various 
causes, including legislation and railway 
competition, but the economic difficulties 
of the present do not detract from the 
interest of the past. Now that everything 
associated with our sea story is so mueh 
in vogue, I foretell a great demand for 
this fascinating book, which contains a 
short life-history of every noteworthy vessel 
ever engaged in the Australian steamship 
service. It is a record full of romance 
and adventure, not free, unhappily, from 
the tragedy of many wrecks in the earlier 
days. It was on May 13, 1831, that the 
first steamer to arrive in Australia entered 
Sydney Harbour. She was a tiny paddle- 
boat of 256 tons, with engines of 50-h.p., 
and was chronicled in the Sydney Gazette 
as ‘‘the steam-packet Sophia Jane, Cap- 
tain Biddulph. Passengers—Mrs. Biddulph 
and family.” 

From the colour- plate of the Sophia 
Jane to photographs of modern liners, the 
illustrations trace pictorially the evolution 
of ship-building. It was many years be- 
fore steam was finally divorced from sail, 








aerial torpedo, are designed to prove ‘the 
revolution in sea war that has accompanied 
the re-alignment of sea power brought 
about by man’s conquest of the air.” 


. . . . 


Lord Hewart, formerly known as Sir Gordon Hewart, has been Lord Chief Justice since 1922, and 
He was born at Bury, 
Lancashire, in 1870. After graduating at Oxford, he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 
He was M.P. (Coalition Liberal) for East Leicester from 1913 


The same question is discussed, in a 
similar spirit of combined candour and 
conciliation, in ‘‘ THE MASTERY OF THE 
PaciFic.”” Can the British Empire and 
the United States Agree? By Sir Frank 
Fox (Lane; 8s. 6d.). Quoting Metternich’s 
dictum that ‘‘ war is an obscene word,” and 
adducing some evidence of its truth, the author ironicaliy 
carries the argument as to preparation for future air war 
to its ‘‘ logical conclusion.’” ‘‘ Statesmen,” he says, ‘‘ should 
insist on the stoppage of all above-ground building; the 
dispersal of all art collections; the cessation of any care 
for gardens, parks, or aught else on the surface of the 
earth, since all such things are evidently doomed to a 
transient existence.”’* Further, they should concentrate on 
‘“‘the provision of subterranean accommodation for all the 
population,” and *‘ scientific research to seek out some form 
of fungus vegetation, capable of supporting life, which 
could be cultivated underground, and also to realise, if 
possible, Mr. H. G. Wells’s idea of the Moon oxen.”’ In 
brief, ‘if there is to be a Great War in the future, we must 
prepare to go back to the troglodyte life’’ and scrap our 
civilisation. 

As to the ‘‘ unthinkable’ idea of war with America, 
Sir Frank Fox begins by pointing out a dangerous fallacy. 
We have to realise, he asserts emphatically, that “ the 


during the same peri 


1902, and took silk ten years later. 
to 1922, and has been Solicitor-General and Attorney-General. 
was one of the British signatories of the Irish Peace Treaty. In 1926 he was President of the 


“THE RIGHT HON. LORD HEWART OF BURY, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND”: 
THE PORTRAIT BY J. ST. HELIER LANDER, PAINTED FOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


OXFORD, AND NOW IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


has been President of the War Compensation Court. 


Classical Association. 


Turkestan, and Additional Assistant Judge of H.M. Supreme 
Court for China) and H. Hessell Tiltman (Benn; 12s. 6d.). 
Here a possible clash is visualised rather as one between 
East and West, with Japan and the United States “‘ as the 
two most likely opponents.’’ And again: ‘In the future, 
we are likely to see in the Pacific a balance of power struck 
between the white nations possessing interests there, headed 
by Great Britain and the United States, on the one side, 
and the Asiatic peoples, headed by Japan, on the other.” 
Further, an experienced traveller is quoted as foretelling 
‘an alliance between Japan and Russia within the 
next five years”—a view that contrasts with Sir Frank 
Fox’s belief that ‘‘ Russia may be left out of the reckoning 
in Pacific affairs . - for half a century.” 


. - . 


Colonel Etherton and his collaborator evidently take for 
granted Anglo-American co-operation. Summing up, they 
declare : ‘‘ When the Pacific has fulfilled the prophecies of 


and there is an endless variety of ships 
combining both methods of propulsion. 
At present, I believe, the fa:hion in ship- 
models for collecting and decorative pur- 
poses is confined to old sailing craft,- but I 
see no reason why it should not extend to 
antiquated steamers carrying sail, and, if 
so, Mr. Gregory’s book would be a mine of 
useful information. 


In 1921-2 he was in the Cabinet, and 4 


While dealing with maritime matters I 
must mention a contribution to the naval 
history of the war—'t THe ENTENTE Upon THE SEAS": A 
Historical Romance. By Commander Paul Chack, Head of 
the Historical Department of the French Navy. Translated 
from the French by Commander L. B. Denman, R.N. (Liége ; 
Imprimerie Vaillant-Calmanne). Though unattractive in 
format, this little book deserves attention as a warm-hearted 
expression of Franco-British camaraderie. It isnot quite my 
idea of a historical romance, but it describes vividly, with a 
touch of rhetoric, a French officer's experiences of ‘‘ the sea- 
affair,” including the destruction of the Kénigsherg. With 
pardonable pride, he heads Part III.—‘' France Saves the 
Suez Canal.”’ ‘* Our seaplanes (he writes) alone served as ad- 
vance scouts in Egypt, and made it possible for the British 
to organise the defence in time. And, on Feb. 3, 1915, it 
was the guns of the Requin and the D'Entrecasteaux that 
held up the Turks, launched in assault upon the Suez Canal. 
Thus, the greatest of French engineering works, the Suez 
Canal, was saved by the French.’”” Honour where honour 
is due! Cc. BE. B. 
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A Famous AnimaleSculptor’s Academy Exhibits: Haseltine’s Horses. 


By Courtesy or THE ScuL_pror, Mr. Herspert HASELTINE. PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAUTHIER, Paris, (COPYRIGHT RESERVED.) 





















































5 mptrperioris im je . 
3 1%. “THE SUFFOLK PUNCH STALLION, SUDBOURNE PREMIER”: A GOLD- f 2. ‘*PERCHERONS??: A GROUP OF THE MARE, MESSALINE, AND FOAL, p 
4, PLATED BRONZE, WITH ONYX EYES, BOUGHT FOR THE LUXEMBOURG. } 4, IN BURGUNDY STONE, THE PROPERTY OF SIR WILLIAM ORPEN. wah 
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H 3. “*THE PERCHERON STALLION, RHUM’?: AN ANIMAL BRED IN FRANCE } Z 4 ‘*THE PERCHERON STALLION, RHUM’’: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME H 
4 AND OWNED BY MRS. ROBERT EMMET—A FIGURE IN BURGUNDY STONE. J 4. FIGURE SHOWN IN THE ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION. : 
fe ms soy 
Mr. Herbert Haseltine, the ramous animal-sculptor, is represented in the Academy ; in the mane and tail, and onyx eyes, and is mounted on a granite base. A 
by these very striking examples of his art. As ou: readers know from many replica in stone is being finished for Mr. Marshall Field, to go with the whole 
previous reproductions in our pages, he has specialised in representing prize collection of champion animals purchased by him for the Field Museum in 
specimens of farm stock. Those illustrated here have won many honours at shows. Chicago. (2) Messaline was foaled in 1912 and bred in France. She is owned by 
1) Sudbourne Premier, foaled in 1919, was bred by the late Lord Manton, and Mrs. Robert Emmet, at the Greyling Stud, Moreton Morrell, Warwickshire. (3) The 

now belongs to Mr. Percy C. Vestey, of Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk. | Percheron stallion, Rhum, is also in Mrs. Emmet’s stud. He was foaled in 


The statue is in cive perdue bronze plated with gold, with lapis-lazuli ornaments | 1917, and was bred by M. Chopin, of La Bigottiére, Belléme, Mortagne, France. 
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Never forget that upon your 
attention to lubrication de- 
pends the life of your car. 
Remember that inferior or 
incorrect oil can work irre- 
parable damage to any engine. 
Mobiloil is the product of lubrication 
specialists with an experience dating to 
the first days of the motor-car. The 
Mobiloil Chart, compiled by Engineers 
with an intimate knowledge of your car, 
is vour guide to correct lubrication. 
Insist on Mobiloil—of the grade specified 
for your car, and see the red Gargoyle 
trade mark on the container. 
The handy sealed quart can is the ideal 
package for the touring motorist. The 
five - gallon tap 
drum is the per- 
fect ‘‘Season’s 
Supply ” package. 





Dealers every- 
where sell 





























Mobiloil. 
The Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations 
If your car is not shown on the abridged Chart below, consult the complete Chart displayed at all progressive garages 
1923 1927 1926 1925 1927 1926 1928 1927 an 
wpe | Engine : MAKE OF CAR Sy jo se ene AKE OF CAR gine pine |. Engine 
SiIWiS|WIS|® ‘ SiWisiWISiW MAKE OF CAR SiW S| WIS |W 
BB A BB A BB A |[Chrysler, 4 cyl. ....... A\Are A Arc} A /Arcl Lea-Fra BB A BB A BB A 
Chr I .[BBArc A! A| Al A | Lea-Fre AIA A|AIA/A 
St al Chr AjArc A| A! Aj A | Morris- AiA\|AIA/A;\A 
: : ‘= ah Cr 14% -—|—!A!A!/A!ATMo BB A BB A /—!— 
3B 1 BB A BB A & t - BB A ‘BB A BB AIM AI|AIAIA/AIA 
B a BB A A A ( ty ) A| A ‘!—|—!—|—]Ril ...BB, A BB A jBB A 
3B A BB) A BB A Clyno (other model BB! A BB A |BB A IR ROVCE gos < ic ... (BB A BB A 'BB A 
A A A A \ A Dai AlA}|A!A1/A|ATRover............. A|/AI|AIA/AIA 
A Arc A Arc Are RRO Mie Ls tg a AjArc, A Arc| A/Ard Standard, 14 h.p —— — — BBA 
BB A BB A BI A PUIUMON os. oosias ce AJ/A;AIA|JA/A andard (other model A|IAIAI|AIAIA ; 

A Arc AJA ArdH A;ATAIAJAIA ; AIA A'A\A!A 7 
| A|A/;A|A!—!—]H BB) A |BB) A |BB) A , IAIAIAILAIAIA 
—|—|BB) A BB A |Jow AALALALALALA t, 14'45h.p. .... BB) A BB A BB A 
Cols. headed “S$” show Summer Grades ' = mee Os AIA AIA A'A 
; W >, Winter >> | Wolseley, 4 and 6 cyl... BB A |BB A |BB A 
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Over 600 motor 
manufacturers approve 


the use of Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 


LTD. 
Caxton House, London, S.W.1 
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HERE is something illustrious in the word Chelsea 

in English ceramic art. The little factory came 
It holds the record as 
being able to produce as evidence a small jug in white, 
modelled in relief, some four-and-a-half inches high, 
known as the “Goat and Bee” jug. We do not 
know the profession of Charles Gouyn, the first pro- 
prietor of the Chelsea factory, but we know that 
Nicolas Sprimont, who succeeded him in 1750, was a 
silversmith of Compton Street, Soho. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising to find that this jug, inscribed 
“Chelsea 1745’ and having the mark of a triangle 
incised, is from a silver model bearing the London 
hall-mark for the year 1737. It would be interesting 
to trace Sprimont’s signed work. He was enrolled as 


into being about 1744 or 1745. 





THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING. 


XII.—CHELSEA CHINA: A VILLAGE ART THAT MADE HISTORY. 








By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” “English China,” “Old Furniture,” etc. 


At or about the same time as_ the foundation 
of the Chelsea factory, there was another village 
on the outskirts of London—Bow, on the banks 
of the Lea, between Middlesex and Essex—where 
two persons took out a patent for the manufacture 
of porcelain, Edward Heylyn and Thomas Frye, 

the mezzotint engraver. It is quite possible 
that several sporadic attempts were being 
made at that time to found china-factories 


despair of any at Derby.”’ The “ Boys’’ were figure 
subjects and not apprentices. 

The various sale catalogues of Chelsea china in 
London afford somewhat sad reading, on account of 
the suggestions as to failure in health of Sprimont 
and an underlying plaintive note as to financial 





near London. It is recorded that in 1747 
endeavours were made to producé porcelain 
after the Oriental manner or as practised at 
Meissen. Allusion is made to a factory at 
Greenwich, and we know that the Bow 
factory sent a bowl to be decorated at 
Kentish Town by one Giles at his kiln there. 
This was about 1760. But Giles went the way 
of many potters at that time: he borrowed 
money from William Duesbury of the Derby 
factory. ‘‘ Borrowed of Mr. Duesbury five 
guineas, which I promise to pay on demand. 
zs James Giles ’’—so runs 
the promissory note. 











It has always been 
a noteworthy occurrence 
that when the secrets of 
an invention in pottery 
are supposedly guarded, 
quite unexpectedly other 
potters come on _ the 
scene like a crowd of 
buzzards. It has been 














asserted that the Chelsea é 
factory at first stood on 
the skill of foreign work- 
men, and owed its first 
impulses to them. This 
is suggested by a 
similarity to the Chan- 
tilly technique. It is known 
that in 1747 Aaron Simpson and 
six other potters from Stafford- 
shire came to work at the 


and 








A PAIR OF CHELSEA BIRDS, PAINTED IN RICH COLOURS IN ENAMEL: 
A TYPE IN VOGUE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A great number of animal and bird figures were made by Chelsea to supply a demand by 
These examples are of the “ raised- 


fashionable folk in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
anchor ”’ period. 


Photographs on this Page by Courtesy of Mr. W. Leslie Perkins. 


a maker at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in 1742. A pair of 
silver-gilt dishes by him, in date 1743, are in the royal 
collection at Buckingham Palace. 

Both the first two proprietors of Chelsea are held 
by some authorities to have been French, though there 
is a strong suggestion that they were Flemish. Their 
earlier technique was noteworthy for the glassy nature 
of its body. That Gouyn was a person of some push- 
fulness may be inferred from the fact that, in spite of 
‘“moons,”’ or discs, visible in the body when held up 
to transfused light in early pieces, the products were 
many and varied. When Sprimont took over he found 
the Chelsea factory a going concern. Indeed, he found 
that the late proprietor was supplying an emporium in 
London. Hence, in 1750, we find Sprimont advertis- 
ing: ‘‘ The Quality and Gentry may be assured that 
I am not concerned, in any shape whatsoever, with the 
Goods expos’d to sale in St. James’s Street, called 
the Chelsea China Warehouse.’’ 

The subsequent history of this factory—only 
another twenty years—is bound up with Nicolas 
Sprimont. He undoubtedly left his mark on the 
technique of the productions, and upon their artistic 
quality. Shortly after his advent a change took 
place in the body. That he conducted protracted 
experiments is proved by the results, which show 
under examination almost the exact dates when new 
formule were introduced. Pieces for domestic use in 
white were succeeded by figures of birds and other 
animals in colour and by ambitious figure groups, 
and later by vases having a splendid series of single- 
colour grounds embellished by fine gilding or having 
panels with landscape and figure subjects. These 
ground colours include ‘“‘ mazareen blue,’’ gros bleu, 
crimson, pea-green, turquoise-blue, and claret colour. 
It is claimed that the Sévres manufactory was not 
always first in the field, and the claret colour is one 
that is held to have been invented by Chelsea and 
adopted both by Sévres and Meissen. Chelsea, with 
her soft ground and the beautiful melting quality 
of her glaze, can hold her own with the pdte tendre 
of Sévres, 


Chelsea factory. Apparently they 
shortly returned to Burslem. At 
a later date Josiah Wedgwood 
had decorations done at Chelsea 
under the direct supervision of 
his partner, Bentley, in connec- 
tion with the encaustic painted 
ware in the Etruscan manner. 
Probably they sought ceramic painters in London. 
But it is interesting that they selected Chelsea for 
their operations. 

That potters were always willing to adopt new 
fashions is shown by Wedgwood’s letter to Bentley : 
‘‘ If there is such a thing as getting one sober figure- 
maker to bring up some Boys, I should like to ingage 
in that branch. Suppose you inquire at Bow, I 


(5} IN. HIGH.) 


PAIR OF TYPICAL CHELSEA FIGURES: 
AND SHEPHERDESS RICHLY PAINTED 


A SHEPHERD 
IN ENAMEL COLOURS. 
(13 IN. HIGH). 


These figures exhibit typical Chelsea modelling, with elaboration of detail 
range of colour. 


They are marked with a gold anchor and with 
an impressed R. 


embarrassments. As early as 1754 was the first of a 
series of sales at auction, ‘‘ By order of the Pro- 
prietors of the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory ”’ ; which 
catalogue includes all sorts of toys, snuff-boxes, and 
trinkets for watches, described as “ curiously painted 
in enamel.’ ‘‘There’s an immense amount of fine 
things,’’ writes Josiah Wedgwood. 

The last sale of porcelain was in 1763 by auction, 
and then in 1764 came the sale of the plant and fixtures 
of the factory. Apparently no satisfactory offer was 
forthcoming, for at a final sale in 1769 the works, 
plant, moulds, etc., passed into the hands of William 
Duesbury of the Derby factory. In 1770 Christie’s 
conducted a really “‘ last sale’’ of porcelain by Spri- 
mont of Chelsea lasting four days. Between 1770 
and 1784 Duesbury ran the two factories, and 
the period is known as the Chelsea- Derby or 
Derby -Chelsea period. The traditions of Chelsea 
became submerged. In 1784 Duesbury of Derby 
pulled down the buildings at Chelsea, and the factory 

was no more. In 1776 the Bow factory 
had been similarly absorbed by Derby. 











It is the late Leon Solon, himself a 
practical potter, who says that “ no English 
porcelain factory has ever given signs of a 
fecundity equal to that displayed by the 
Chelsea works between 1750 and 1764.” 
Horace Walpole, writing in 1763, notes that 
he had seen “a set of Chelsea porcelain 
about to be presented by the King to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg which cost £1,200.” 
It was mazarine blue with gold decor- 
ation. 

No Chelsea lover could do other than 
pause for a moment to think of the famous 
Dudley vases. Seven claret-coloured vases 
were made as a garniture de cheminée with 
exquisitely painted panels of mythological 
and pastoral subjects originally made for 
George III. for presentation to Lady Liver- 
pool. Their subsequent history is illumin- 
ating. They were sold at Christie’s in July 
1920 for > guinea Their line of descent 
is from ine Dudley Collection to Lord 
Tweedmouth privately, passing from Lord 
Burton to Lord Astor, and later to Lord 
Bearsted. 

One is in accord with a traveller, M. 








W!Tie GROUND-COLOUR OF GROS- BLEU POSSIBLY. 
4 
BY CHELSEA, AND COMPARABLE TO THE PdTE 


and are marked with a gold anchor. 


INVENTED 
TENDRE 
OF SEVRES: A PAIR OF CHELSEA VASES. (16} IN. HIGH.) 

These vases are elaborately decorated in gold with a design of exotic birds, 


Roquet, who came to England in 1755 and 
observed that ‘‘On trouve aux environs de 
Londres trois ou quatre manufactures de por- 
celaine; celle de Chelsea est la plus con- 
sidévable ; un riche particulier en soutient la 
dépense.”’ 
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FEMININE ‘ROBES DE STYLE 





THE PAINTERS HAVE BANISHED THE SPORTS GIRL 
FROM THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY, AND OLD-FASHIONED 


AND LACE FLOUNCES HAVE RETURNED EN MASSE. 


’* WITH TAFFETA FRILLS 
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Two delightful Ascot frocks from Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly, W. One ts in 
flower-prinied ninon, hemmed with lace, and the other in white lace over silk 


After last year’s Private View at the Academy, I wrote that 


a —— ‘there are numberless portraits of beautiful women, but few 
ay the striking clothes. Women (or is it the artists ?) prefer being 
aeemens painted as they are in everyday life.’’ This year, however, 


the jumpers, tweeds, and Eton crops are gone, and are replaced by beautifully 
dressed sitters en grande tenue. Not only this, but practically all of the younger 
generation are wearing very long taffeta frocks, panniered and almost crino- 
lined—a complete swing of the pendulum. The three daughters of Mrs. 
Malcolm Chase, for instance, wear such dresses in blue, white, and pink 
taffeta; and Sir William Llewellyn has painted his wife in a real robe de style 
of pink taffeta, with the tight pointed corsage embroidered with roses, and 
the very long skirt edged with ivory lace. The Hon. Cecilia Keppel wears also 
an ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ frock in mauve taffeta, with demure lace furbelows falling 
from the elbows. 

Magnificent pearls are worn by the Queen in her portrait 
by Arthur Nowell. Her Majesty is wearing a blue dress with 
touches of silver lace, and the pearls encircle her neck closely 
three times and then fall in several long loops, each with a large pearl pendant 
in the centre. Another marvellously painted pearl necklace stands out very 
decoratively against the slim black velvet dress which Princess Mary chose for 
her sitting to Mr. Richard Jack. Sir 
Frank Dicksee has contributed a very 
fine portrait of Mrs. William Harrison, 7 = 
the wife of the chairman of Illustrated f 
Newspapers Ltd. and J/lustrated London 
News and Sketch, Ltd., who is wearing 
a simple, charming frock, faintly pat- 


Wonderful Jewels 
and Colours. 


























: Unhappily the sun does not 
Smart Rainproofs always shine on the fashionable \ 
race meetings, and a really smart 


rainproof is essential. 
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The Zaramacs are specially created 
for this purpose, and look like ordinary 
fashionable wraps, although they are 
absolutely waterproof. A typical model 
is the one pictured on the right, which 
is of white crépe-de-Chine faced with 
green and completed with a green scarf 
collar. Another smart Zaramac is in 
silver-grey panelled with narrow black 
stripes of varying lengths ; and a third, 
in scarlet crépe-de-Chine, is made with 
the fashionable flat tiers. For country 
point-to-point meetings, the Zambrene 
coats in tweed are ideal. They are 
well cut and are also proofed. These 
coats and mackintoshes are obtainable 
at all the leading stores, but, should 
any difficulty be experienced, applica- 
tion should be made to the manu- 
facturers at 3b, Cannon Street, W. 


— The engagement - 
; list of the smart 
Chiffon Frocks. 
woman is well filled 
for the next few months, and there are 
endless opportunities for wearing such 
charming frocks as the two sketched 
here. The sleeveless dress is of printed 
ninon on black, hemmed with lace, and 
the other is expressed entirely in fine 
white lace. They cost 8} guineas and 
6 guineas respectively at Swan and 
Edgar’s, Piccadilly, W. Other pretty 
frocks in floral ninon and lace can be 
secured from 5 guineas, and at the 
same price is a graceful dress of printed ) 
crépe-de-Chine with draperies falling 
down one side from the shoulder to 
below the hem. A catalogue of new 
modes for the season will be sent gratis 
and post free on request. In preparation for a wet day, this 
smart wrap for the races is a ‘‘ Zaramac”’ 
mackintosh, carried out in white crépe- 
de-Chine, trimmed with light green. 


Buoy 


So many weddings 
are dated to take 
place during the 
next few months that house furnishing is a topic of universal interest. In 
whatever part of the world you may be, you will find ‘The Home Beautiful,”’ 
published by Williamson and Cole’s, of Clapham, a valuable book of reference. 
Everyone knows how famous is this firm in connection with all matters 
relating to furnishing and decoration. Their choice of beautiful curtains and 
cretonnes is infinite. The latest vogue is the plain curtain with an appliquéd 
border or trailing design. There are 
lovely sprays of delphinium, wisteria, 
U and other flowers appliquéd on back- 
. grounds of the ‘‘ Sunpruf’’ fabrics, 
See which are unfadable. Amongst the 
Ag furniture, an_ effective, moderately 
5 priced suite is in English weathered 
i “ea oak, of which the sideboard and a 
chair are pictured here. The sideboard 
yy h ( costs £27, and the elbow-chair 5 guineas. 
L a There is an extending table to match, 
available for {19 17s. 6d., and a bureau 
costs the same amount. The suite is 
exceptionally easy to keep in good con- 
dition. Separate pieces or entire suites 
are illustrated in this book, which will 
be sent free to all readers on request. 


Furnishing and 
Decoration. 


NN 














terned with roses, the coloarings being io , AH hold With the heat and 
emphasised by a wide-brimmed black E tt ey ' A susens dust of the coming 
straw hat, lined with the same shade became Te. 1d : Necessity. manent furniture 
2 pink. ee - 4 \Y and household cleaning becomes more 
e same artist is that of Mrs. Fran j \ ii 

S. and more of a difficulty. A great deal 
oprah da setitense —S Gress \ of unnecessary drudgery, however, can 
+ =, i : — > gh be saved by choosing a sound, effective 
of fine lace. e delicate lights an help like Mansion Polish, which can 
shades show up wonderfully against the =e = = pl be relied on = do its work 

; : _ aw 2 ESD : Ser , ey : s 

= — “* = yeas 2 Seg Se a - oe LR thoroughly. With a little rubbing, 
over the chair. A study in rich warm > \f)-™ everything begins to shine and keeps 


colourings is ‘‘ Venetia,’’ by W. Rankin. 
The lights of her red -gold hair are 
cleverly caught by the dress of brocaded Part of a charming dining-room suite in 
velvet in dark red, glinting with gold. and chair, very economical investments 


on shining. For old dark oak furni- 

ture, the Dark Mansion Polish achieves 
English weathered oak ave this sideboard the best results, and is a_ really 
at Williamson and Cole's, Clapham. economical investment. 
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FINE EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
AND PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, 


the properties of 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF STANHOPE, 
D.S.0., M.C., 


THE LORD SAYE AND SELE, 
SIR RANDOLF L. BAKER, Bt., D.S.O., 
SIR ERIC BONHAM, Bt., C.V.O., 


Air Commodore A. E. BORTON, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., 


Capt. R. F. LOWNDES-STONE-NORTON, 
Mrs. R. J. WALKER, 


the late 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF MORTON. 


the late 


TheRt. Hon. F. LEVERTON HARRIS, P.C., 
the late Dame MINNIE HAMPSON, 
the late LADY TREVELYAN, 
the late JEAN CHRISSOVELONI, Eszq., persrmingng ogres ya 


and others. BY T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 








PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LOWNDES-STONE, ESQ., PORTRAIT CF MISS HICKEY, PORTRAIT OF HENRY COTTON, ESQ,, 
BY T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. BY SIR J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A. BY GEORGE ROMNEY. 


which will be sold at auction 
at the 


GREAT ROOMS, 


8, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
S.W. 1, 


on 


FRIDAY, June 8, 1928, 


by 


CHRISTIE, 
MANSON & WOODS 


Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers (Illustrated, Price 7/6) 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


WAGNER AND GLUCK. 
i ioe performance of “ Das Rheingold *’ on the 
opening night of the Covent Garden 
was not a conspicuously good one. The orchestra's 
playing was decidedly rough at times, and one or 





season 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
** Armide,’’ 
of the season for the first time for 
years. 


nothing of Gluck, and musical criticism has been so 


concerned with Wagner and 
this remarkable 
an opera Wagner 
Gluck 
Handel and 


composer as 
neglected. 
tween 


undeservedly 











great 
when we hear so 
exquisite a work 
as ‘‘Armide,”’ we 
can hardly con- 
ceive that its 
author could ever 
have been con- 
sidered a_ revolu- 
tionary. ‘“‘ Armide’”’ 
is not actually the 
last opera Gluck 
composed, but it is 
one of the latest. 
The libretto bears 
a certain resem- 
blance to that of 
‘ Tannhauser ’’ and 
to the story of the 








A “LOURDES” FOR THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM BY 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA— THE THERMIA PALACE AND 
OVER THE SPRINGS. 


two of the new singers, the Erda and the Fricka, 
for example, were not all that could be wished. On 
the other hand, the new Wotan, Wilhelm Rode, was 
excellent. He sang with great ease and precision in 
a much more musical and less declamatory style 
than the majority of Wotans, and he also acted with 
considerable dignity and distinction. We may there- 
fore look torward to the rest of the cycle in the expect- 
ation of a good deal of pleasure as far as Wotan is 
concerned 

I shall have more to say of the “ Ring’’ later; 
in the meantime I wish everybody who can to take 
the opportunity of hearing Gluck’s beautiful opera 


“RADIUM MUD”: 
PISTANY (FORMERLY POSTYEN), AN OLD BUT LITTLE-KNOWN SPA NOW 
IRMA BATHS, BUILT 


Russian ballet and 
symphonic poem, 
“ Thamar.’’ Armide 
falls in with 
a Crusader, Rinaldo. 
She is an enchant- 
ress, as well as an Eastern 
and when, at last, Rinaldo 
her for his duty, she turns _ her 
realm into a desert. 

This does not sound a very 
promising subject, but, Gluck has 
fitted it with the purest and most 
dignified music. Nothing could be 
less Eastern or exotic than his 
his spacious recita- 
tives are so sincerely dramatic, and 
his arias so right and touching in 
their simple accentuation, that one 


love 


queen, 
deserts 


score, but yet 
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which was revived on the second night 
about seventeen 
The post-war generation of opera-goers knows 


the Wagnerians 
musician, who was as_ exclusively 
himself, has 
stands 
Mozart, but in 
his day he was, like so many other 
musicians, an 
composer and a reformer. 
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feels the situations genuine, and one is moved accord- 
ingly. Also, Gluck is far more of an exquisitely 
accomplished musician than most people think, and 
his scoring of the “ flower maidens ”’ scene is delightful 
that in its delicacy and expressiveness. He _ has 
criticised for a lack of sensuousness in his music for 
these situations in ‘‘ Armide,’’ and the critics who 
find this fault in him are obviously comparing him 
with the Wagner of ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’ and “ Parsifal.”’ 
But to my mind this is utterly erroneous. The great 
virtue of Gluck’s treatment of these scenes is that his 
music is always absolutely pure and lyrical. It is 
[Continued overleaf 


been 
been 


midway be- 


“advanced ”’ 
To-day, 

















HOW PATIENTS TRAVEL FROM THEIR HOTELS TO THE CURATIVE BATHS 
AT PISTANY: CHINTZ-LINED SEDAN-CHAIRS DRAWN BY MEN AND 
WOMEN IN PICTURESQUE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ATTIRE 
‘That highly recommended but little-known Spa, Pistany (writes a correspondent), by 
grace of the Peace Treaty now in Czechoslovakia, was once old Postyén-in the Slovakia 
of Upper Hungary. The records of its back to 
a not too vigorous advertising has kept the old town a delight. All 
if you have rheumatism. Ostend or Calais to Vienna, then only four hours to the spa; 
but the easiest route is via Harwich, Berlin, and Bohumin (Oderberg) If 
the Thermia Hotel, you stroll to the Bureau in nightie and dressing-gown; if at the 
torium, you go, similarly attired, by motor; if at any of the other hotels 








the eleventh century, but 


Pistany, 


radium mud go 





roads lead to 





Staying at 


Sani- 
or pensions, 





in a gay chintz-lined sedan-chair, drawn by a man or a woman.”” After describing the 
remarkable effects of the treatment, the writer concludes: ‘* You wonder if this isn’t a 


place like Lourdes—only here miracles are worked with mud.” 
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SY APPOINTMENT 


STERLING SILVER 
CuPs « BOWLS 


Mappin & Webb have a unique 
selection of Sterling Silver Cups 
and Bowls at prices ranging from 
18/6 to £250. Solid and of substan- 
tial weight, strong and simple in 
construction, these cups and bowls 
embody in their design the best 
features of both the modern and 
the old. Selections will be sent for 
approval or an illustrated Cataloguc 
forwarded upon request. 


| Illustrations. 


Sterling Silver Cup, hand Sterling Silver Bowl, with 

raised, beautifully chased applied leaf decoration, 

and mounted, 15 in. high. 8) ins. diameter. 
£27:10:0 £21:0:0 
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in their variety are # 
the productions = 
of ‘the gentle craft.’ 
Wellingtons, Bluchers, ae 
army boots, beetle 
crushers, boots with 
elastic sides, slippers 
m@ 4 
“ ¢ 


And here are boots before which even 









with no sides at 
all, vegetarian 
sandals ....... 


2 
the fabled Seven-league Boots must 


sing small. Johnnie Walker’s, these 
—the famous Hessians that ring on 
every highway of the world. 





Any man who seeks a better ‘Scotch’ 
than Johnnie Walker had best go barefoot. 
For his quest must inevitably be bootless. 


JOMNNIE 
WALKER 


{ Born 1820—Still going Strong 
~€ Me 


A 
Joun Warker & Sons Lrp., Scorch Wuisky DisTitcers, KitMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Continued) 
that dewy freshness and simplicity which is so 
ravishing to my ears after this long debauch with 
the unrestrained licentiousness of Wagner’s music. 
And what these critics call a defect in Gluck seems 
to me to be an extraordinary merit. 

I cannot help feeling that presently there will 
commence a strong reaction against Wagner’s music. 
As I sat listening to ‘‘ Die Walkiire’’’ on the third 





night of the season, I found myself more and more mere animal devouring passion which leads only, years of constant practice So now, indubitably, 
convinced that there was a great deal of truth in and can end only, in the death of the lovers, has spent is the time for us and for our children to hear the 
the original unfavourable criticisms of Hanslick and his powers in the expression of conditions from which Ring W. J. TURNER. 3 
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of nature? The essence of love, to the more highly 
developed minds of humanity, has always lain in 
its creativeness. Love that is not creative, love that 
is mutually destructive, is not love as men desire it. 
All through the ages the best minds have held before 
men’s eyes this creative ideal of love as that to which 
the race instinctively struggles. And Wagner, with 
his apotheosis of the self-destructive type of love, the 
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with the same degree of cordial understanding and 
sympathy. Take, for example, the Sieglinde of Lotte 
Lehmann. Hers is as fine a portrayal of the réle as 
one can ever hope to see. The Wotan of Wilhelm 
Rode is excellent, as also is the Fricka of Maria 
Olezewska. All the minor roles are well played, 
and Bruno Walter conducts with the understand- 
ing and assurance which can only come from 














others. So many of the melodies of the ‘“ Ring’”’ all men hope to escape ae = 
are, if we listen to them coldly, unmoved by the And that is why I find Gluck so superior. Although Under the portrait (given in our last issue) of : 
dramatic spell which Wagner puts upon us, rather in externals his theme is much the same as Wagner’s Mr. William Walcot, the distinguished artist whose 8 
cheap and vulgar. And Wagner, in spite of his appar- in ‘“ Tannhauser,’’ what a wealth of difference there ‘‘ Impressions of Egypt ’’ were recently on view at i 
ent diversity—due to his extraordinary histrionic is in the feelings expressed! In Gluck we have all the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, we omitted to 
virtuosity—has really only two strong cards to play, the simplicity and purity of true harmonious passion mention that it was from a photograph by Miss Eva 
namely, the thrill of sex and the thrill of battle. It There are here no devouring cancer-emotions, but a Barrett, of Rome 
is always war and the excitement of war with him, happy blend of integrating feelings giving a unity = ‘ 
bi : ‘ PP} ee ig =m aaah si This year’s issue of the Roval Academy Illustrated 
and either it is the war of the sexes or a mere fight and a continuation to life ; : . : é 7 
6 : ‘a 5 ay (published by Walter Judd, Ltd., 47, Gresham Street, 
or threat of a fight. Consider “‘ Rheingold. In the This generation has been to a great extent de- Ra : 
a : oh ‘ E.C.2., at 2s. 6d.) contains some two hundred repro- 
first scene we have disputes between Wotan and the bauched by sensations. Our nerves have been over- . 
: : ‘ ; : . ; productions of the best exhibits—both sculptures and 
giants, in the second Alberich beating Mime, and excited and over-stimulated, and we respond too ; ; : ; 
: se : ; é ss pictures—in this year’s show. It is well produced 
then Wotan and Loge seizing Alberich and stealing readily to the hectic clamour and feverish hysteria : : 
: 3 : ° : ae an : ; : é by the half-tone process, and, although the repro- 
all his possessions. The third act ends with a quarrel of such histrionic and superficially emotional natures <n ack i eckoaes. Vee dvs tn lent 
: : age ; ; ; : ductions are no colours, 2y re an excellen 
between the giants, in which Fafner kills Fasolt. as Wagner's. When we attain to a greater degree of ae y& 
ie as : : : ees rendering of the actual works. 
Die Walkiire opens with a quarrel between calmness and self-control, when we have disciplined . 
Hunding and Siegmund. The second act begins our natures and regulated the degree of stimulation It is interesting to note that, under the direction 
with a quarrel between Wotan and Fricka, continues and excitement to which we will allow ourselves to of the architect, Mr. F. Edward Jones, F.R.I.B.A., * 
with a fight between Hunding and Siegmund, and be subjected, I think we shall find that a great change the whole of the decorating and furnishing of the new 
ends with Hunding killing Siegmund and Wotan has taken place in our tastes. Madame Tussaud’s Theatre, together with all the 
killing Hunding. In “ Siegfried’’ we have more I certainly shall be astonished if the cultured colour schemes, carpets, draperies, canopies, embroi- 
killing and quarrelling, and finally, in ‘‘ Die Gétter- musical public of fifty years hence will find these deries, upholstery, furniture, etc., of the exhibition 
dammerung,’’ an end is achieved only by the killing Wagnerian operas still tolerable. They will appear halls, the royal, eccelesiastical, and, Napoleonic 
of Siegfried, the immolation of Brunnhilde, and the to the public of that day as extraordinary monstrosi- tableaux, and also the décoration of the tea-room, 
destruction of Valhalla and the gods. There never ties and mere curiosities—much as we regard to-day have been carried out by Hampton and Sons, Pall 
was such an orgy of slaughter outside an Elizabethan those extinct types of early Victorian melodrama, Mall East, S.W.1. In the Exhibition Hal! the 
tragedy. such as ‘‘ Maria Marten,”’ and the like. As curiosities walls are draped with taffeta of a soft shade of 
Now, what marks Shakespeare apart from all the and monstrosities, perhaps, some of Wagner's operas Vandyke brown. This affords a delightful back- 
other Elizabethan dramatists, talented as they were, will be occasionally revived, but I am quite serious ground for the many handsomely uniformed and 
was his superior humanity. He is less childish, less when I[ say that Gluck and Mozart and Handel will richly costumed figures. In the Hall of Kings is a 
primitive than they, and therefore he can find less outlive Wagner, and I hope to live to see my prophecy reproduction of the royal throne and dais, the chairs 
interest in this incessant raping, quarrelling, and fulfilled. being exact copies of those used by their Majesties the 
killing, which so exclusively occupies them. I fear, In the meantime, for those of us who can still King and Queen at State functions. The decorative 
however, that we cannot say the same thing about enjoy Wagner in the simple-minded manner of our scheme of the cinema theatre is on classic lines modern- 
Wagner, who revels continually in this sort of thing fathers, we can rejoice in the fact that to-day we are ised and adapted to present-day requirements. The @ 
throughout his biggest work. And is not “ Tristan getting the best performances of the ‘“‘ Ring ’”’ and of walls are of French “ stuc ’’ surmounted by a richly 
und Isolde’’ with its death-love, or love-death, Wagner’s operas generally that will ever be given. coffered ceiling, decorated with gilt bronze, in shades 
motive, another example of the same primitiveness Never again, I should think, will Wagner be performed of apricot and pink. 
} AT A & 





Stetson Hats are the standard of 
the world because their worth 
has been proved through the 
years—in the way they wear 
and by the smart style always 
associated with a Stetson. 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet 











‘The many features, 
important and minor, 
that combine to im- 
part character to 
Shirts, are all of 
them evident in Horne 
Brothers’ very choice 
selection of Shirts 
tailored from 


PLAIN COLOUR 


es 
Horrockse> cai ins 


(In 5 Fashionable Shades, with Woven Cord Stripes) 


For fashion and style, tastefulness in tone, and the 
comfort that skilful cutting alone can give, these 
Shirts are equal to anything London has to offer. 
They should be seen by every man who wants 
the best Shirt he can possibly get for 10/6. 
(Collars to match, with Twin Tabs & Stiffeners, 1/-) 


containing List of Agenctes 
will be forwarded on request. 


JOHN B. STETSON CO. 


Offices and Showrooms (wholesale) 


70, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





3 for 309 


Principal London Branches : 





50. Newgate St. | 415, Oxford St 














5, Moorgate. | 4, Oxford St. 
30, Cheapside. 28, Coventry St 
et, Pammepegate. sai. roy a 
P i Pest Order 56, Fenchurch St. 1 “1 |, Stran a 
Chief Establishment and Department Also ot BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS & 
90 & 92 OXFORD St., LONDON, W.1. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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The Rairy Opera 


“HANSEL AND GRETEL 
in AUDIOGRAPHIC MUusIC 4 


Was there ever a more charming Fairy Tale for child- 
ren (and even for us “older children” as well !) than 


‘HANSEL and GRETEL’? And how worthily 
has Humperdinck set it to delightful music. 





/ ENGELBERT 

HUMPERDINCK 
The Composer of : 

But the music alone cannot show you what Hansel and Gretel alien tasers 

did; how they went into the Enchanted Forest, lost themselves, 

dreamt of the Fourteen Angels, were awakened by the Dawn Fairy ; how the wicked old witch enticed them 


into her hut, and what they did to her—and serve her night, too! 


e This charming story is told on the ‘ AudioGraphic’ Music Roll of ‘ Hansel and Gretel.’ As you play your ‘ Pianola’ 
Piano, so the story is unfolded before your eyes and the tale is more fascinating than ever for this new way 


of telling it. 
. ‘AUDIOGRAPHIC’ MUSIC 


This most remarkable invention gives to the ‘Pianola’ Piano a new value and fascination. With the 
‘ AudioGraphic’ Music Rolls you will enjoy an entirgly unique musical experience, and the possession of a ‘Pianola’ 
iano becomes a new delight. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


STEINWAY, WEBER OR STECK 


* HE ‘PIANOLA’ PIANO is a perfect piano for hand-playing in 
the usual manner, and. it does so much more than any other piano 
can do. 


Through the simple little control levers, that make you and every member 
of your family the master of all music, you can play not just the few 
pieces you happen to know, but the thousands of other pieces unfamiliar 
to you. 


And in addition, by using the wonderful ‘Duo-Art* artist recorded rolls, 
you can sit and listen while the ‘Pianola’ Piano plays to you the most 
bedutiful music, exactly as rendered by world-famous pianists. 


For a first payment of £5 you can have a ‘Pianola’ Piano in your 
home. Full value will be allowed for your present piano in part 
exchange, and the purchase may be completed by small payments 
which can be comfortably made out of income. 





Call at Aeolian Hall or write for catalogue 


“ : : ‘As you play so the story is * 
7 .Ca, which will be sent free on request, unfolded before your eyes.’ 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY LTD. AEOLIAN HALL, 131-137, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. Lloyd behind the never - abandoned — spectacles, rising fame, his material improved, and his work 








Continued from Page 840.) emerged, until one began to realise that here was a gained in finish. Though he has lost a little of the 
“‘ Laughter-loving, careless Naples ’’—it is thus de- born comedian, gifted with a serenity and a charming shy awkw irdness he brought with him to the screen, 
scribed in an introductory caption, sunny Naples as it smile that endeared him to his public. With his he has fortunately retained that sense of youthful- 
lives in the minds of all travel- ness, of tremendous adven- 
lers. Yet he gives us, almost tures rising out of everyday 
without exception, a shadowy, happenings, — and of sponta- 
mist-enshrouded city of dim neity to which young and old 
distances and cottonwool respond. For we are all, or 
curves, with nocturnes surely nearly all, Peter Pans at heart. 
inspired by Limehouse in And, being Peter Pans, we 


November rather than by the 
starry skies of Naples Here, 


rejoice that in New York 

City an old one-horse tram- 

car may be the centre of q 
fierce warfare, carried on (as 

i : it is in ‘ Speedy ’’) between 

and consequently conveying a gang of toughs and a com- 

nothing. That persistent evil pany of the most gallant old- 

of the film-world, a policy of sters you could wish to meet. 
out-Heroding Herod, is liable Such were the battles of our 

to follow-up the artistic vision 
of one producer with an ex- 
aggerated imitation of it by 
another. It is to be hoped the 
facile enthusiasm for anything 
looking as if one ought to ad- 
mire it will not cause our film- 
makers to forget that, after all, 
“ the play ’s the thing.”’ 


then, is impressionism based 
neither on the demands of the 
story nor on the chosen Jocale, 





childhood, just such incongru- 
ous arms were ours as_ the 
flat-irons and the rolling-pins 
of Speedy’s brigade. And his 
escapades on Coney Island 
seem like an echo of those 
doings of our young days, so 
momentous at the time, at 
country fairs and_ travelling 
circuses. Even the mysterious 
signal whereby Speedy rallies 2 
his old henchmen around him 
“It smells of rain ’’—a sig- 
nal spreading like wildfire down 
the alleys and back streets, 


HAROLD LLOYD. 


Seeing the Harold Lloyd of 
to-day, an actor who, amidst 
all the welter of funny “ busi- 
ness,’’ the absurd inventions of 
his ‘‘ gag-men,”’ and the thrills 
of seemingly dangerous pre- 
dicaments, can yet present a 
clear-cut, sympathetic charac- 
terisation, one remembers with 
some astonishment the im- 
pression created by his earlier 


awakens an answering chord 
in our imagination. Harold 
Lloyd understands the secret 
of drawing us into his joys and 
troubles. We laugh with him, 
not at him; and in the peals 
of laughter that greet his ex- 































comedies. His —_ popularity BOSTON “STUMP” IN A FINE LANDSCAPE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: “IN LINCOLNSHIRE,” ploits you may detect the ex- 
seemed then to arise chiefly— + cited treble of youth as well 
I venture to say solely from wid a ee as the appreciative chuckle of 
his prowess as an _ acrobat. > tower of St. Botolph’s Church at See poles the grown-up. That is why 
He was the “ stunt-actor,’’ ee Ne tee apn eas Pi ne Speedy ’’ is packing the 
first and foremost. Yet gradu- ieee ag i. ieee ran sd ie ee ce ak be Plaza, and looks like doing so oe 
ally his personality, the real [Copyright Reserved for the Owner by “* Academy Illustrated.’’} for several weeks to come. 
ad 
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WRwm Johnson 


When it came to designing Vauxhall brakes a 
new standard had to be achieved. For Basic 
Balance—the perfect combination of every motoring 
quality—was the ideal behind the new Vauxhall 
20-60. To comply with its speed, the brakes had 
to be prompt. lor riding comfort they had to be 
smooth. For restful driving they had to be handy 
and easily applied, and for easy maintenance 
they had to be capable of simple adjustment and 


{ree from all cleaning and lubricating worries. 








And they are! Here at our showroomsyou can see 
—and prove by actual road test—that this mar- 
vellous standard has been achieved. Take out a 
new Vauvhall and drive it yourself—or let us 
drive you. Put on the slightest pedal pressure 
and see how quickly—instantaneously, without 
a jolt or a jar!—the Vauxhall comes to a stand- 
still. Discover, too, how equally perfect is every 
other part of this great car. If you cannot call, 


write to-night for the Vauxhall 20-60 catalogue. 


All models on show. Prices from £475 — the first time 
any six-cylinder Vauxhall has been sold under £1000! 


180 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


W.1 


S69 


HAW &@ KILBURN 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS FOR VAUXHALL MOTORS 
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ee / by Electrolux re- 


presents the maximum 
of efficiency with the minimum of trouble. 
You regulate the degree of coldness 
according to your requirements. No other 
attention is needed. There is no motor, 
no moving parts, nothing to get out of 
order and no maintenance costs. 


Electrolux ensures a pure food supply 
through the heat of the Summer and the 
damp cold of the Winter, and so safe- 
guards health. Operating on Gas or 
Electricity, it is economical, and once 
installed is a permanent con- — 
tribution to the convenience 
and comfort of the household. 


Write for full particulars, or 
visit our Showrooms and see 
the Electrolux demonstrated. 


ELECTRO 


She Silert. Motorterd . & 
REFRIGERATOR “ 


(Made in England) 









ELECTROLUX LIMITED, 153/155 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Makers also of Electrolux Cleaners, Floor Polishers and Water Softeners. 
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ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE. 


By PROTONIUS. 
XIITI.— ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION IN THE HOME. 
ENTURIES ago men discovered a simple method of preserving food. 
They stored it in cool, dry cellars, so deep underground that they 
never ceased to be cool even during the hottest and most prolonged of 
heat waves. It takes a long time for the heat of the sun to penetrate 
more than a few inches of soil, especially in our temperate climate. To-day 
the cellar still provides a simple solution of the difficulty for many classes 
of foodstuffs. But modern methods of building in cities do not provide 
cellar accommodation on the spacious. lines of tradition, and the use of 
underground storage has the serious inconvenience that every article has to 
be carried downstairs for storage, and upstairs for use. Moreover, a dry, 
well-ventilated cellar is none too easy to secure; and for these and other 
reasons the demand now is for a convenient means of keeping food fresh in 
the kitchen itself. 


The earliest domestic refrigerators were simply ice-boxes. Ice, either 
plain or with salt, extracted heat from the adjacent food, and in doing so 
melted away. But, while the food was constantly kept cool, it was also 


liable to be made damp from the melting ice, and there are obvious objec- 
tions to the use of an appliance which has to be continually replenished 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE LARDER: MECHANISM OF THE “ELECTROLUX” 
REFRIGERATOR (EASILY CONTROLLED BY A SWITCH) THAT KEEPS FOOD 
AT A TEMPERATURE BELOW FREEZING POINT. 

Unlike most refrigerators, the ‘‘ Electrolux” produces cold without the use of any mechanical 
moving parts. The apparatus consists of a series of pipes, welded together and hermetically 
sealed, containing distilled water, ammonia, and an inert gas, such as hydrogen. The heating 
element sets up circulation in the generator, and a flow of ammonia gas passes through the 
condenser to the absorber. The interior of the evaporator has fins, and mixes the ammonia 
gas with hydrogen. The evaporation of the ammonia refrigerant results in a great lowering 
of its temperature, which, in turn, cools the walls of the evaporator and brings the interior 
temperature below freezing point (below 45 degrees F.). The whole apparatus is controlled 
by the simple movement of a switch. 


Drawn by G. H. Davis, from Material supplied by Messrs. Electroiux, Ltd., Re gent Street. 


with an expensive commodity. The modern solution is to produce cold by 
chemical means. The process is based on the fact that every solid when melting, 
and every liquid when passing into vapour or boiling, absorbs heat. A drop 
of ether placed upon the hand gives a sensation of coldness because it 
evaporates quickly and extracts heat from the skin. 


" COOLING BY HEATING. 


The ‘“ working part’’ of a domestic refrigerator. is a liquid, such as 
ammonia, which evaporates rapidly at a low temperature. In doing so it 
draws heat from its surroundings An action of this kind taking place in 
an evaporator placed in a box containing food cools the food and also the 
sides of the box. In other words, it provides a refrigerator. 

In order to make the cooling process continuous, the working liquid 
must be recovered a.ter it has evaporated Until recently the only feasible 
way which had been discovered for doing this was by means of a pump 
which compressed the vapour into a liquid and forced it back to the original 
starting point Recently, however, another method was discovered, in 
which the application of heat—electric or otherwise--takes the place of the 
pump. 


AN AUTOMATIC CYCLE. 
The apparatus consists of a closed system of pipes containimg ammonia, 
water, and hydrogen When heat is applied to the mixture of water and 


ammonia, the ammonia bubbles off, and then, after being condensed by the 
(Continued overleas 
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ASK ANY OWNER 
FOR HIS OPINION 


OF THE 
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MOTOR M 
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“IT IS SIMPLE, STRONG 
RELIABLE & ECONOMICAL” 


ATCO SERVICE IS ALSO 
COMPLETELY ADEQUATE 





Sizes from 


SIX MODELS. 
14 inches at 


30O GUINEAS 


Send for latest Catalogue. 
Any ATCO Model may be: 


obtained for first payment of 


from ZS 


Balance in 12 monthly sums. 


prices from 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED, 


Whitworth Works, 11, Tilton Road, 
BIRMINGHAM 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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“THE 
AGE OF 
HEALTH! 


A century ago this year Mr. J. C. Eno was born. 
q Ever since he invented ‘Fruit Salt” it has gone 
forth into the world—as part of the gospel of 
health. For the glass of Eno is the sparkling 
morning bath which keeps you clean within. 
Gently helping the system to free itself of its 
daily waste—keeping the bloodstream cool and 
clean. And on this inner cleanliness depend 
more than on anything else—the unclouded 
mind at work, the steady hand on the wheel, the 
keen eye and quiet nerves at tennis, at golf—in 
short, good health. @ Nothing else you may 
buy has the same snowy purity—the same power 
to do good without doing harm. People every- 
where trust Eno’s “Fruit Salt.” People 
everywhere trust it because, for sixty years, Eno 
has always been:as good as its word. Buy a 
bottle to-day—take Eno first thing every morning! 


SIXTY YEARS OF 
ENO’S--FRUIT SALF! 


The words Eno and ‘‘Fruit Salt” connote the jamo scent 
saline of J. C. Eno Lid. and are andes a a 








Continued.) “ik 
running water, 
as it passes over a series Of discs and vaportises, it 


flows to an “ evaporator where, 
produces cold intense enough to freeze wate! The 
ammonia vapour then flows to an absorber,’ where 
it meets the water left after the ammonia has been 
boiled away in the first stage of the process Che 
water absorbs the ammonia, and is carried back, by 
the action of the heater, to the starting point, and 
the cycle begins again 

In this very cendensed description no mention has 
been made of the hydrogen. Its purpose is simply 
to balance the pressure (according to the law quoted 
above) so that the circulation may be kept going, 
much as in a hot-water system, by the application of 
a little heat, and also so that the ammonia may 
evaporate at a very low pressure and thus produce 
intense cold The apparatus is started simply by 
moving a switch which automatically turns on the 
Once set going, it proceeds 


The temperature 


water and electricity 
attention whatsoever 


without any 


inside the retrigerator is adjusted by turning a 


single knob 
CHEAPNESS OF REFRIGERATION 

As current tor heating purposes is supplied at very 
low rates, the cost of running an electrical refrigerator 
in the home ts a very modest item The most im- 
portant cost is the first cost, and against this has to 
be put m the first imstance the saving of waste in 
perishable food With the new regulations about 
preservatives, the amount of waste ts liable to rise to 
formidable dimensions unless the food can be kept 
But there ts 
more in the case than the mere reduction of waste 
Food which is kept fresh in the correct way is much 
more nourishing and appetising than when kept “ on 
ice or at a temperature which encourages bacterial 


below the danger line of temperature 


changes 

Salads, fish, cold meat, and other dishes gain 
immensely in gastronomic as well as hygienic value 
when kept in the cool, crisp, dry air of the up-to-date 
retrigerator So definite is this advantage 
that one may safely prophesy that an equipment for 


electric 


this purpose will in time be regarded as a domesti 
necessity. It would have become so long ago if our 
generally temperate climate had not induced us to be 
rather casual about the provision of artificial cold 
Nevertheless, we could not have got on, without 
obvious danger to health, if preservatives (which 
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present a less obvious danger) had not been used. 
The disappearance of preservatives, therefore, means 
the appearance of the electric refrigerator. 





CHESS. 
CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorresPoNDENTS.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


GAME-PROBLEM NO. II 
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In Forsyth Notation : 
rRgktP; 2R3PK; 6Br. 

White, quite a good player, has just played 1. PBs, and, having 
analysed in White’s favour the defences 1. —— KtB8ch and 1, —— 
KtKs, remarks that Black is compelled to play 1. —— PKt4 (which 
he did White continued, 2. Px P! to which Black replied, 2. —— 
KtiKs 

White’s continuation, which we invite cur readers to find, sacri- 
ficed the Q and produced Black's resignation after three more moves. 
The final position is extraordinary, Black, who vainly tried to escape 
by offering his Q, having that piece and both Rooks en prtse, and all 
White’s three pieces (R and two pawns) concerned in the threatened 
mate being likewise open to capture! 

We think, with deference, that Black had a better move at his 
disposal than 1. —— PKty4, probably not sufficient to avoid defext, 
but good enough to evade the “ fireworks”; and in marking solutions, 
we shall allot 25 per cent. to this defence, and 75 per cent. to the win- 
ning continuation as actually played. The solution and names of 
the plavers will appear in the J.L.N. of June 9. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rupotr t'Hermet (Schoenebeck), T C Evans (Clapham), and A A 
Hume (Torquay) are thanked for problems ; and CHARLES WILLING 
(Philadelphia) for interesting cuttings. 
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P J Woop (Wakefield).—Thank you for the information regains 
chess in Wakefield, which I am forwarding to the enquirer 

Senex (Darwen), A Epmestron (Llandudno), Lo W Carrenaia 
(Newark), and many other correspondents are thanked for thes: 
congratulations upon the institution of a weekly ‘‘ Chess Corner 
in the P 

M Hearn (London).—No, the shortest game we ever saw was lost by 
Mr. Victor Rush, who was then playing in Derby. He was con- 
ceding odds of P and move, and when his opponent opened with 
1. PK4, absent-mindedly played PKy4 in reply! His opponent looked 
surprised, and after one glance at the board, Mr. Rush resigned, 
the whole affair lasting perhaps five seconds 

A Cotoms (Paris).—-You are wrong; the British champion in that year 
was Mr. G. H. Bellingham, of Dudley. 

Cc. K. Tuomas (Ithaca, New York).—The pawn in No, 4024 is necessary 
to prevent a “cook” (or second solution) by 1RK8. In a position 
of this kind, exploiting pin-mates, a capturing key, especiatly as it 
gives the King a flight-square and leaves the capturing piece en prise 
to two hostile pieces, is quite admissible and legitimate 


“SAFARI : A SAGA OF THE AFRICAN BLUE." — (Con. from p. 844 


instance It is but the merest chance if such animals 
stray within the range of a water-hole blind. Thev must 
be stalked afoot by. the camera-man The elephant 


presents a special set of problems to the camera-hunter. 
Generally speaking, the elephant sleeps through the day 
and eats in the cool of the evening. We spent weary weeks 
following various small herds before we could catch them 
under light conditions which would permit the making of 
satisfactory pictures. A great deal of the elephant 
work was done in forest, where pictorial problems are always 
the most difficult. The winds tend to blow from every- 
where, boxing the compass every few hours, and carrving 
the scent of the hunter to all nervous animals. Further 
the light is constantly changing with every change of 
position and directly under the trees there is very little 
light at all. Any trees or grass absorb a great deal of 
light ; and one has to give about twice as much exposure 
in timber as on the open plains because there is no reflec- 
tion from the dark trunks and leaves.”’ 

In a word, Mr. Martin Johnson and his wite had to 
counter conditions that would have baffled any less skilled 
not only in the finding of their unwilling sitters, but in 
obtaining suitable ‘ poses.’ Tenacity and tact, to say 
nothing of unfailing courage, brought them success, how 
notable and well-earned a victory can be gauged from their 
enthralling ‘Safari,’ which is frank and modest: neither 
ignoring the peril in the path nor making a bogey of it. 

‘* Teneo te, Africa "| take possession of thee, O 
Africa ’’"—said Czsar (or was it Scipio ?) when he stumbled 
and fell at Adrumetum and kissed the soil to mark his 
gracious acceptance of it! The Johnsons can echo the 
words: at Christmas, each presented the other with a 
ticket back to the Continent once called dark; and it is 
written in this *‘ Saga of the African Blue’; *‘ Our object 
from now on through the rest of our lives is to make a 
true pictorial history of the different kinds of African wild 
animals.” That is an exhilarating promise.—-E. H. G 





Through connection to all 
parts of AFRICA from 





LOBITO BAY. 


Avoid 











Accidents— 


and enjoy your 
motoring to the 
full by fitting 


LEVEROLL 
Sliding Seat 











THE GIANT SABLE 


Facilities for Trader, Tourist and BIG GAME HUNTER in ANGOLA, Portuguese West Africa vr 


Apply for Handbook to— 


Director of Publicity ‘* London Committee,"’ Benguella Railway Co., Friars House, New Broad St., E.C.2 
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Gall-Stones 


In merchants, clergymen, and middle- 
aged people of sedentary habit, the bile 
is very apt to dry up into a crystalline 
residue which forms into gall-stones. 
Thesmaller gall-stones may pass through 
the system without pain. Hence many 
have gall-stone and know nothing until 


this class of 


Physicians have long recognised the 
value of Kutnow’s Powder for re- 
moving liver congestion and preventing 


formation of gall-stones. The peculiar | acid trouble. 


KUTNOWS POWDE 


The Famous Effervescent Saline 
Originally Produced at Carlsbad 


Home Price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.! 








composition of 
originating from Carlsbad, renders it 
| of special service in the treatment of 
disease 

Kutnow’s Powder regulates the liver 
} and bowels and helps to expel all 
| poisons. Itis an indispensable morning 
larger stones form and set up the | dose for all predisposed to gall-stone 
excruciating agony of biliary colic. and a chronic 
pressure. Guaranteed free from sugar, 
Kutnow’s Powder is also highly com- 
mended for diabetes, gout, and uric 


BEGIN BEFOR 
THE PAIN 


this famous saline, facilitating driver's 


liver causing blood 





Seat Leverolled back, facilitating 
driver's exit on off side. 






Passenger Seat Leverolled back, 
exit on 
wear or kerb side. 





Leveroll Seat Fittings permit 
removal of seats for use in 
picnics and the like, 





Mechanisms. 


Most accidents are due to driving 
fatigue, engendered by lack of proper 
driving control or comfort. With 
modern design the driving seat is too 
far back for real control; in its proper 
forward position, exit and entrance 
by the driver's door is prohibited. 
With LEVEROLLS, and LEVEROLLS 
only, exact driving position and con- 
sequent control is ensured, while a 
finger-touch operation gives free access 
to all doors. Your selected driving 
position is permanently, safely and 
automatically retained under all con- 
ditions. Further, Leverolls enhance 
the delights of motoring by their 
uses for picnics, camping, touring, Sc. 


Price 37 / 6 each. 


A. W. CHAPMAN Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Ranelagh Gardens, HURLINGHAM, S.W.6 
Tel. Putney 2372/3. 
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What you get for 


the extra 2? 


Better Climbing— No Knocking — 
Improved Acceleration 





20 


‘““RANELAGH 


LIMOUSINE 









ne 


“« Daily Mail” :— 
Read this extract from the Daily 


5.000 MILES ON “ETH®!- 
HOW THE CAR RAN. 
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Has it improved acceleration - 

—Yes. _ 

Hasitimproved hill-climbing: 
—Yes. - 
Has it ensured smoot : 

running ?— *« at t 
\ lower speeds. 


2 e i 

inking ¢ 
\ it revented Pp i e 
ia pe nae to vanishing 









point. : 
Has it any effect ec —_ Look the Austin “Ranelagh” 
temperature - : Limousine over and you cannot 
t try a tankful of Pratts fail to be impressed by its refined 
Ethyl” Petrol to-day and see appearance, the luxurious comfort 


puts intoyour Car 


— 


of the interior and, above all, the 
very moderate price for a car of 
this excellence. 





Pratts ‘‘Ethyl’’ Petrol is abso- 
lutely safe to use. It will not And first impressions are more 


ee a than confirmed by the “Rane- 

lagh’s ” performance on the road 
—for there is no car that will 
give you better service or more 
lasting satisfaction, be the price 
twice as much. 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 479-483, OXFORD ST., W.1. (Near Marble Arch.) 





Distributed by the Proprietors of PRATTS 


SPIRIT — famous for 30 bi 4) *% AUSTIN MAGAZINE 4 


A.T.W. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 
THE FOUR-AND-A-HALF-LITRE BENTLEY. 
A SHORT time ago the Society of Motor Manu 
A facturers and Traders urged the motor industry 

or at all events advised them, to standardise the plan 

of gear-changes. With most people, I entirely agree 
with this recommendation, although I cannot see 
very much hope of the Society’s suggestion being 
adopted It is an eminently sensible proposition — 
but as there is no power to enforce it, IT have an idea 
we shall still go on having to put up with three- and 
four-speed gear-changes of different sorts In any 

case, admirable as the Society’s intentions are, I 

think standardisation should go a good deal further 

in motor-building than in gear-changes 

In numbers of ways cars which ought to be 
perfectly similar differ from each other quite un- 
necessarily. In such simple things as nuts, for example 
the nuts which hold those things in place with which 
the owner-driver is very often busied—think of the 
array of spauners which the properly equipped Car is 
bound to have, whether they are supplied with it or 
not. Generally speaking, we have been relieved of the 
intolerable burden of different kinds of threads for 
these nuts under which we suffered for some years not 
so very long ago; but there is a vast deal of room for 
improvement in reducing the numbers of different 
sizes of nuts required in the average chassis Here 
and there studs thay have to be of a certain size, for OUR “CAR OF THE WEEK”: THE 4}-LITRE BENTLEY WITH ENCLOSED WEYMANN BODY 




















er obvious reasons; but, if you make a 


list of the different sorts of nut-heads 


you have to deal with in your own 
S.- —S-_ —S—-.h(lC Sh /> oa = e-  nsiRe —=>-_- —_ 


car, you will agree with me that with 
very little reorganisation we could re 





duce the number of spanners we have 
to use by at the very least fifty per 
cent 

Tyre sizes, of course, have for 
many years been a peculiarly sharp 
thorn in our flesh. Owing to an ex- 


i tremely healthy wave of competition 
within the last few months, it is now } 
| comparatively easy to fit any given 


wheel with the right size of tyre, of 
different makes (provided the car is 
not too old), but there are still ample 
opportunities for the wanderer off the 
main roads to get properly stuck up 
for want of a proper fit 


I took out the 
44-litre Bentley 
the other day on 
one of my trial runs with a good deal 
of interest. I have had fairly wide 
experience of the famous 3-litre type 
ever since it was put on the market, 
and I must admit at once that when 
I heard that the company had _ pro- 
duced this new 4}-litre four-cylinder gs. 
I was puzzled to guess the reason 
why. The 3-litre Bentley has made 
an enviable reputation for itself as 





The 4}-Litre 
Bentley. 


a fast and durable car of a sporting 
type, and the six-cylinder Big Bentley 
has recently been added to the list 
for those who want Bentley individu- 
alities with greater comfort I could 
not see exactly where the 44-litre 








came in 
I now see exactly where it comes 
in, and I think the company has been 
very wise to introduce this new model 
3riefly, it gives you a rather better 
performance than the 3-litre, attained 
with considerably less effort both on 
The wider your experience with motor-cars of the finest the part of the engine and of the 
type, the more you will be impressed by the quality Griver: Tie & Mig sage, One, aC- Saal 


and character of this magnificent six— Dodge Brothers cording to the vory latest standards, 
ee ie a not particularly refined one. It is 


full of tremendous energy and life, and 
Here is a car so silent, smooth and resourceful that the is what I suppose the Americans would 
need for paying more than Senior price for superlative an ~s hemens cor == Ber thoes 
quality no longer exists. Here is all the power you 
will ever need — as much speed as you will ever use — 
acceleration that challenges the Senior’s most brilliant 
contemporaries. 


Judges of Pertormance 
Marvel at Senior Value 


reasons I prophesy for it considerable 
popularity; but it is as far removed 
from the six-cylinder Big Bentley as 
is its predecessor the 3-litre. 


Here, too, is beauty of line, refinement and style to satisfy A Lazy Man’s ge = — = 
the most exacting standards. You will never fully appre- Car. ey lie : — 
ciate the high degree of quality to be obtained at moderate ee pele Secs bits 
cost until you examine and drive this magnificent six. really iecnsitatads ustioiass an Sieh 
We invite you to do so to-day. performance, but would rather have 
it exhibited to him than pull it out = 
Dooce BrotnHers (Britain) Lrtp. fdr himself, as it were. I will give 
you just one instance of what I m« an, 
On one of my test routes I take cars 
from the railway bridge near the cross 
[Comtinued overleaf 


Factory: NortH Acton. Lonoon, n.w.io. 
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Lendon Distributors : 
HENLYS, LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, and Gt. Portland St., W.I1. 





THE ALVIS CAR & ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., COVENTRY. 
























HEY copied her body lines but 
. could not equal her grace..... 
imitated her design but could not 
follow the many brilliant patented 
features of the Alvis Chassis. Her per- 
formance was watched—and envied— 
but never excelled. In the world .of 
Automobile Engineering the Alvis is 
an acknowledged leader. It is years 
ahead of contemporary effort—is, in a 
word ,Supreme. 


The Alvis Catalogue shows it to you 
in full colours and explains some of 
the masterly features that have placed 
it in the forefront—and kept it there. 
Your copy awaits your 
postcard. 















876 
ontintued. | 
roads between Epsom Downs and Banstead Stations 
up on to the top of Burgh Heath. Very few properly 
geared four-speed cars will do this on top speed, and 
lt ask even fewer of them to do it \ low-geared, 
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Bentley is of the latter type, having a spectacular 
performance; but it is very high- geared, top-speed 
being 3} to 1. Yet it took at least four-fifths of 
this very long and trying rise on top speed as fast 
as it was safe to let it go. I did 











actually change to third near the 
top, but that was for traffic reasons, 
and not because the engine was tired 
of it. 

That is one of the reasons why 
I think the 44-litre Bentley is an 
advance on the 3-litre. You have 
great acceleration, very high speed, 
combined with real docility, and, 
for those who like it, the ability 
to take hills on top which would 
really be taken far better on third. 
Many such people exist, and that 
is why I put this Bentley through 
this particular test 


May 12, 1928 
although the centre of the chamber is supposed to 
be the ideal place, I must confess that I like the 
idea of having a spare ignition equipment to get me 
home in case of trouble. 

The springing is very good, although at certain 
speeds and over certain kinds of roads the riding in 
the back of the car is inclined to be bumpy. It is 
never easy to design any suspension which will keep 
a car glued to the road at over sixty miles an hour, 
and well over sixty is the easy cruising speed of the 
44-litre Bentley. Steering and brakes are of a high 
order, and, generally speaking, the car is_ first 
class throughout It is not, perhaps, everybody's 
car, but it is certainly the car of a man _ who 
likes driving something responsive which needs 
sympathetic handling. You can never be bored 
driving the 44-litre Bentley. The price of the chassis 
is 41050, and the Weymann saloon, which is the 


one [ tried, costs £1495. Joun PrRIOLEAv, 





Some Details 
of the 
Engine. 


In practically 
every detail of 
design this new 








NEW WILLYS KNIGHT OBSERVATION CAR: 





owed ut of sight I passengers. 


car will take it almost in its 
stride, and a high-ethiciency European tour-speed car 


will whizz up on third in spectacular style. The 


big-engined American 


HOW THE THREE ideo 
PANTS OF THE REAR COMPARTMENT OBTAIN AN UNRESTRICTED 
EW WHEN THE SEATS ARE REVERSED, 


nteresting type of body, fitted to a Willys Knight chassis by same sort of car. 





for use when required. Baggage rhe 


model resembles 
3-litre. It is 
a bigger car, but 
it 1s much the 


The bore and 
stroke of the four- 
cylinder engine are 
100 by 140; there 
are two magnetos, 
two carburetters, 
and two exhaust 
as well as two 
inlet valves to 
each cylinder 














two mag- 

netos mean the 
provision of two separate sets of IN THE 
sparking - plugs set in the side of 
the combustion chambers; but, 





Lady Heath’s Achievement 


—first woman to fly from 


THE WILLYS KNIGHT OBSERVATION CAR WITH THE REAR SEATS 
NORMAL 
APPEARANCE ” 


POSITION : ‘** PERFECTLY CONVENTIONAL IN 
EXCEPT FOR THE CORNER WINDOWS AND WINDOWED 
BACK DOOR. 








SY APPOMmTMENT 
7O He MavESTY vrs fimo 


Cape to Cairo 





Lady Heath, who is flying to England from the Cape in an Avro “Avian” 
Light Aeroplane, cables :— 


'‘ THROUGHOUT SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR 


IN MY AVIAN LIGHT 


AEROPLANE FROM CAPE TO CAIRO, CASTROL HAS GIVEN 
REMARKABLE RESULTS—PRESSURE NEVER DROPPED A POUND 
AND CONSUMPTION REMAINED CONSTANT, THREE-FIFTHS PINTS 
PER HOUR, EVEN WHEN THERMOMETER CARRIED REGISTERED 
HUNDRED TWENTY FAHRENHEIT—SIMILAR ENGINES USING MINERAL 
OiL ON SAME ROUTE, COMSUMPTION TREBLED OWING THIN- 


NESS 


IN HEAT ’——HEATH. 


Another tribute to— 


c..¢. WAKEFIELD & CO., 
LTD. 


All-British Firm 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 








____ WAKFFIF[ DP 





© 


\ 


O/L 


LOW KOT 24 





Wakefield CASTROL can be purchased 
from the Wakefield Branded Cabinets at 
all Garages at | /6 per quart for CASTROL 
AA or CW, 1/8 for CASTROL C, 1/10 for 
CASTROL XL, 2/1 for CASTROL XXL, 
and 2/6 for CASTROL R. 
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The Super Six 
Fabric Saloon, 
75 mph 


A GREAT 
NGL CLAIM BIE 


NE of the most pleasing features of the 20.9 h.p. 
Crossley is its exceptional hill-climbing ability. 

It passes most cars on hills and its great 
reserve of power makes it a pleasure to drive, even in 
the most hilly parts of the country. (It is well 
known that before this car was placed on the market it “¢ 
passed a series of the most exacting tests in the history 
of motoring, including prolonged runs over the Alps.) 


Referring to the 20.9 h.p. Crossley, the “ Motor” 


said :-— 


‘At no time was the car full out, but 
we mounted the long rise over the 







PRICES: 
Super Six Fabric Saloc oh 
ee es on ats, 





spot 


Pennines at 50 m.p.h. on top gear when pring aiters. | step mi = 

most other cars we overtook were on ahaa 
third or second. We touched 65 M.P.H. Fabric Sale 2. 

UP A LONG, SLIGHT SLOPE.” «Act y foahbul) #750 

“Canberra” Es S £795 

Catalogue of the 20.9 hp. Crossley, undoubtedly the gine ids ee 

leading Six cylinde ry model before the public, will be CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER Enclosed Landaulette - £895 


eladly sent on request London Showrcoms : 20, Conduit Street, W.1 
- z aad London Service Depot : 50. Page Street, Westminster, S W.1 
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WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 


i fovet = Maron Garavans L 7p “ rt ‘as ¥, NAME OF NEAREST AGENT. 
oe ~ * e so Specialists in Caravans on their own 
HAZELWELL: | LAN Ex PERSHO ' : ea motor chassis, Horse Caravans, Caravans 


for Religious and Propaganda Work, 
Horse Boxes and Luggage Trailers. 


~ 
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RADIO NOTES. exactly similar lines for both events Chere will be performance The opera ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ’’—Pu 
mo visual evidence that broadcasting is taking place, cini’s version—will be broadcast from 5GB on May 14, 
as a subterranean system of cables will be installed and from London, 5XX, and other stations on May 16. 










































Sept sega : Raa to connect the various points. All that might be 
e pic pme Pa — seen by persons attending the ceremony will be one Che B.B.C. announces that it is proposed to give, 
taot ik in : sain te microphone in a lectern on the north side of the Ceno at the symphony concerts of the newly constituted 
ey sees yi taph. The work of laying the cables from a_ point National Orchestra of Wales, every classical and 
oy : behind the main path on the east sid { Whitehall modern work worth performing ; but the programmes 
Wad Gea sane ‘ is now being carried on will be so arranged that regular patrons may have 
ae att Ree ‘ gtk Sade : i i 5 ; e ; as much variety as_ possible Thus, in one week, a | 
8 . s me * for . ctri : I geri n Ege with . pode por oo “ om ‘a élacsioal symphony concert will be given 3 in the 
5A), ¢ : , next a modern symphony; in the following week 
iC id-speak records may be played and opens the new Royal Tweed Bridg« Che Prince's a standard symphony concert; and then a_ special e 
hes d with ot tone and with big volume most speech will be relayed from Berwick - on - Tweed. concert to include either a new symphony or a col 
aie Queen Victoria opened the Border Bridge at Berwick lection of new works. During the season every 
’ a ge cbse las aes in 1850. Several old local residents who were alive well-known concerto for piano, violin, and ‘cello will 
Amplion cabinet k ud-speak I and sp illv f at that time have been specially invited to the cer be performed, as well as double concertos, the Bach 
eg a ev who may wish to try out this mony on May 16 Brandenburg Concerti, and the Handel Concerto 
ny = ah = \m Dan Ethel Smyth lebra her ven Grosso Lovers of classical music and of modern 
, apace ieict) hoe a RECA birthday this vea nd Mav 20 has been chosen fot music will hear all their favourite works, and popular 
i s ) W he tw ve Sie. in of B Foremost ymphony nee will be given for music-lovers of 
: pe os Ph W C npost ] t t LO a | xo Ve ev vy shade of pinlol 
aoe ae oe en eee siege hear D Smyth's rtur Che Wrecker Ch — 
Ma f the Women ’”’ and Mass in D,’’ with Elsie 
Suddaby, ry Jones, and Her THE PLAYHOUSES. | 
bert | Wireless Symphony 
Orches Dame Smyth : : ‘ . 
. “SHOW BOAT.” AT DRURY LANE. 
Under the title itions of Poetry th fia RE is vastly more in the newest Drury Lane 
B.B.C. has issued an f poems to be broad success than ordinary musical comedy or the 
cast on Sunday afternoons up to next July, the pieces average spectacular bid. ‘‘ Show Boat’ is easily the i 
Chaucer and Spenser to Tenny most interesting production Sir Alfred Butt has offered 
mg the representa- London playgoer One might have liked pictorial 
have consented ettects of river or fair a little less obvious, a little 
Squire, Edith nore distinguished by design ; and no doubt Miss Edna 
es- Robertson Ferber’s story —tracing as it does the fortunes of a 
rpart of th company of players attached to a Mississippi house- 
has occupied boat theatre which forty years ago used to give one 
I u night shows at riverside towns-—is the last sort of 
story that one would associate with the medium of 
er Sophocles song and dance For there are extremely poignant 
y 12 lea i nts —the discovery that a leading 
J. Danielson lady 1 h desertion of the heroine and het 
le Walt child by 1 husband ; the picture of a once 
d (J popul tal turned drunkard And yet it is j 
The speaker musi 1 song about th Old Man River,” beautifully 
tic produce rendered by Mr. Paul Robeson’s bass voice—which is 
1 conduct th the haunting thing in the show ; its refrain serves as . 
( tinted eriéeay. 
1 Ys Y y 
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For a really bracing holiday you cannot do better 
than visit one of the delightful resorts in Lincoln- 
shire. The sands stretching for miles are 
the finest in the country, and form a glorious 
playground for the children. No effort is lack- 
ing to provide for visitors abundant entertain- 
ment and attractive surroundings. 


SKEGNESS, CLEETHORPES, | 
MABLETHORPE, SUTTON-ON-SEA. 


ThehrterSids saved z_ 
bythe LNVE-R | 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET— 
‘** LINCOLNSHIRE & 8 
THE DUKERIES.” 
and particulars of Cheap Tickets at any 
L*N‘E‘R Agency, or from Passenger 


Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, 
E.C.2,yYork,or Waverley Station,Edinburgh. 


~~ 
8 
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It ts rude — 


to stretch but one can be forgiven if it is to reach CARRS Wy 


TABLE WATER BISCUITS [ff GEO oone 


They are so good,so crisp. so thin and are made only by ; NORTH EASTERN 


CARRS of CARLISLE |i—niunco/r 


whe: Y wy 
wy yy, 
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ny SCOTCH WH ISKy ]f} 


Product of the largest 
INDEPENDENT Distillers in Scotland 


OBTAINABLE THE WIDE 
WORLD OVER 








MACDONALD & MUIR 
Distillers of Fine 
Scotch Warskies 

Head Offices: 

LEITH; also 

GLASGOW & 
LONDON. 





LIQUEUR 


StoTs ibaa 








aT CZECHOSLOVANIA 


Sciatica, 
First-class accommodation. 


Lits, 20, St 
The Pistany Spa 
House, 





The Baths of 


istan 


The Wonder Island of 


Slovakia! 


sulphurous mud_ springs 


coming from a depth of 1000 meters. 


that cures: Arthritis, 
Gynecological dis- 


connected 
lifts and 


PALACE, 
Irma Bath by 


corridors from your room into the 
baths. 
Golf Fishing, 


comfort 
Boating 


Greatest 


Ipply: 


Aldwych, W.C.2 





FEES MODERATE. 


LE MONT DORE 


bronchitis, affections of the nose and throat. 
Golf 18 holes), 1400 m. above sea. Centre 
for magnificent excursions. 

For all information apply to the Cie. a Mont Dore, 


James’s St., 
Bureau, 





Tennis 








WESTMINSTER AGENCY 13°/, Guaranteed for| 
FOR INCOME TAX CLAIMS as long as you 


23, ABINGDON STREET, S.W.1 live | 


(Facing Houses of Parliament) | 
A man of 7o can obtain from the Sun Life 


ADVICE GRATIS 
of Canada an Annuity equivalent to 13 “/o on | 
his Capital. Jf his impaired, a |} 


health ts 


larger Annuity will be granted. Older and | 
(France). younger ages get proportionately higher and | 
The Famous Spa. Cures asthma,emphysema, lower rates, and all receive advantages | 


exclusive to Sun of Canada Annuitants. 


are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
- Joint Life, Annuities with | 
return of Cepital, Deferred 


There 
Annuities 
guaranteed 


19, rue Auber, PARIS Annuities, and Educational Annuities. Why 
aad iat not let us send you particulars? Remember | 
| the offer is made to you by the leading | 
SAINT LUNAIRE (near Dinard) | | Annuity Co,—a Company with Government | 
Supervised Assets exceeding £82, se 
The fi ¢ Sande ta Brittany. | pe ec ets exceeding £82,000,000 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of 


The GRAND HOTEL *«: 


Address your enquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 107, Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment (near 
Station}, London, W.C.2 


Right on the shore. 
Well-known English Family Hotel. 
GREAT COMFORT. ie , 
12 Courts. Golf—18 Holes. | Temple 

























The HYDRO 


LUXURIOUS ee HOTEL 
it kind 


MODERN BATHS 


CLIFTONVILLE. MARGATE 





thered that no littl 
ind the other 
surke score it 


c Hardwick 


THE 


“SO THIS IS LOVE!” AT THE 


So This is Love!’ 
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WINTER GARDEN. of 
that 
being 


Americ 


mn we have an English musical 


as anything America 


than most 


comedy as breathless in its pace 
it us, and a great deal more 
an effe The authors 
Rigby, and their 
unable to persuade his secretary, 


has sel amusing 


Ameri 
nd Arthur 


to hear hu 
a rich crook play 
the 
his 


rts. are Stanley Lupino 
ells how 
Pamela 
he is rich, arrang an 
American, Hap J. Hazzard, an! 
they shall announce that he 
and Pamela has gained a fortune 

But this mixture of set 
worrying, aud 
principals are tired of sin (which they 
of dancing M.. Ladd 
1 hustler, and makes him 


1 the m 


story t 


young man, most el 


because s with 
lectrically energeti ilmost 


that has acrobatic in 
in 
and 


nes into notice 


; ae 
his stockbroker 
lost his money 


share marke itiment 
can also dar 
Leslie 
that 
standing 


of Mr. 


only cot 


1 n ; not 
nance IS not 


when the ging or have 


are the 
tur 
live wire ”’ Hal 


more violently energetic that 
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an cari 
his dancing 1s first 
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and to watch him acting as 
n sing 
5. 18 tO: ¥e 
lgag 
back-falls and 
frightening 


the 


brilliantly skilful at the 
with her cart-wheel evolutions 


ice 


te 
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DRYAD FURNITURE | 
', has a style, strength and * 
‘| durability you will find 

‘dificult to equal for 

|; House, Club, Hotel or 

Garden. 
DRYAD WORKS (B Dept.) 
LEICESTER 


INDESviR. 


Ten minutes of HINDES 
WAVERS whilst dressing 


will keep the side hair 
perfectly waved. 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I- 2’-& 4 


J.Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester 


’ in PERFECT CLEANSER 


By Russians 


| SCRUBB'S-~ AMMONIA} 


Cleaning Carpets, Plate, "China, Glass, Marble, 
Lino., Silks, Laces, Clothes, and all 


SPRING CLEANING 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen & Stores. Price 10d. & 1/4 per Bottle. 
SCRUBB & CO., Ltd.. Glasshouse St., LONDON, S.E.11. 








AIX-LES-BAINS GRAND HOTEL D’AIX 


May, June, September pension from Frs. 65. 


[In Winter—Grand Hotel Mont-Boron, Nice 1A, CAVIER, Man. Dir. 


Every Comfort. 











LE ZOUTE gai HOTEL BELLE VUE. 


On main Square, overlooking Beach. 
The most comfortable Every possible comfort. 

















Nature’s Bulwark against Rheumatism 
V ICHY-CELESTINS Natural Mineral Water is Nature's 


own antidote against rheumatic tendencies in the system 

Drawn direct from the famous Celestins rock-spring 
its tonic and mildly stimulating properties ward off the pains 
and penalties of Rheumatism. 


Drink Vichy-Célestins regularly at meals 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, ete. 


The French Natural Mineral Water 








CAUTION.—See that the label the bottle t 


name of the Sole Wholesale Agents 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD 
Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 


wondon, S.E.1 


| 2 For full particulars of ‘HARDY’S’ 








songs to sing 
ature 
is that 


Brox 


May 12, 1928 


there is need 
rate Mr 


maim source 


ature ; no to add 
Lupino, besides 
of fun in the play, 


a farcical stockbroker and 


yr, is the 
and _ satirise 
alise that in him we have one of 
ing of all mirth-makers ; while 
other acrobatic exploits are at times 
There is a good deal that 
dancing ; Mr. Cyril Ritchard is 
is Miss Reita Nugent, 

Miss Madge Elliott 
and she and Miss Sylvia 
But it is the dance-turns 
of the show, and one of the 
of the Tiller Girls The 
serves well enough 


about his shyness ”’ 


out 


is 
but 
game, as 


delightfully, 


out- 
music 
ly 





“THE MAY FLY.” 


He has just taken a 
“natural.” Will he 
accept yours ? 


Everything depends upon the 
way you present the fly. 


Accurate casting, the delicate 
placing of the fly in difficult 
spots, means the skilled use 
of the finest Rod and Tackle 
procurable. 
In HARDY “PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo Rods, HARDY 
Reels, Lines, Flies, etc., you 
will find equipment which en- 
sures success. It is the BEST 
the world provides. 


unique Rods, Reels and Tackle, 
write for copy of Anglers’ Guide 
and Catalogue with coloured plates 
of Flies, etc.; 400 pages. Now 


Ready—F REE. 
HARDY 


BROS., LTD. 
32, Bondgate, 
ALNWICK, 
7 NORTHUMBERLAND 





4 61, Pall Mall, London. 


12, Moult Street, 
Manchester. 


101, Princes Street, 
dinburgh. 
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HLA a 


GRANT'S BP. 


The Hall-Mark of Quality 


NTE MTT | 
| NE 


“BEST PROCURABLE” 


A happy combination of 


the Bounty of Nature 
and the Distiller’s Art 


London Agents for Grant’ 
MESSRS. HEDGES & 
Wine 
I 5 REGENT 


Liqueur” Scotch 
BUTLER 
H.M. The 
STREET, 


Merchant 


HI 


LTD., 
King 
, h 


OVpanls 
BEST PROCURABLE 
Loteh as Y | 
a ans oP. Al 


Fee eee oer 
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